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MORREX Industrial Wire Brushes are very extensively 
used in the Aircraft Industry for imparting a finish to 
aero engine components, and for metal cleaning, fettling 
castings and decarbonising. A wide range of brushes is 
available, including Refill Sections, Circular brushes, 
Cylinder Head brushes, Expanded Valve Seat brushes, 
and Splayed Cup brushes for heavy cleaning. 


The wire used is made from a high grade steel specially 
treated to ensure a uniformly sharp abrasive surface. 


COMPLETE LIST WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


INDUSTRIAL | 


Produced bythemanufacturers of MORRISFLEX FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
SsHinteyY 1237 B.O.MORRIS LTD, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM wmoranets oi Sian 
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HIGH TENSILE HEXAGON BOLT 


Three distinct tests ensure the standard of Linread Bolts. 
The first is-checking of raw material, the second is 
specialised Quality Control during manufacture, and 
the third, inspection of finished products. 


Nuts and Bolts in all metals; Small Pressings; Auto and Capstan-turned Parts. 


LINREAD LTD., STERLING WORKS, COX STREET, BIRMINGHAM 3. 
TELEPHONE No. CEN. 3951 P.B.X. TELEGRAMS: ‘‘LINREAD BIRMINGHAM.” 
London Office: Clifton House. Euston Road, London, N.W.1 Tele. No. Euston $261. 





i 
Specialists in Cold Forging; Roll Threaded Screws; Solid and Tubular Rivets; . 
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HIGH TENSION 
IGNITION CABLES — 


are installed in 
this 2,600 h.p. “Bristol” 
aero-engine 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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RATCHET 
SPANNERS 


FOR SERVICE TOOL KITS 
FOR ASSEMBLY LINES... 


The “ Leytool” Ratchet Spanner is an essential aid to speed 
and ease in installation, assembly and servicing work. — It 
saves time and money. It is four times faster than 
ordinary spanners and gets into those awkward places 
where ordinary spanners will not go. Made of carbon 
chrome steel, hardened all over, it is of great 
mechanical strength and is the finest ratchet 
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Write for 
illustrated Pam- 
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VW! ) SAMMI Pons 
NG & FOOL ce we 
606, HIGH’ ROAD, LEYTON, LONDON, E.10 
Distributors’ enquiries invited for Home and Export trade. 


Phone : Leytonstone 5022-3, 
Telegrams : ‘‘Leytool, Leystone.”’ 























You can save a 
few pounds = by 
not painting an aircraft ... but there’s another 
side to that story 


In a well-founded air transport undertaking obsolescence must 
be the only factor which determines the end of the useful life of 
an aircraft. . 
Regular planned maintenance and careful disciplined operation must 

_ keep airliner or taxiplane in service until technical progress dictates its — 
replacement by a newer model of higher performance or greater 
economy. 
Inadequate protection, or the complete lack of it, to save a few pounds 
in tare weight or to pare-outset expenditure by a modest sum is false 
economy. By exposing unpainted surfaces to the corrosive effect of 
the elements and to the extremes of temperature experienced from 
ground level tropical sun to sub-stratosphere freezing, an operator - 
can reduce the life of an aircraft by years.or, at best, can increase 
overhaul costs far beyond temporary additional earning capacity. 
Every good aircraft.deserves the protection of a light-weight Titanine 
finish and the. magnetism of its.distinguished appearance. 


TETANINE 


AIRCRAFT FINISHES 








/TITANINE LIMITED, COLINDALE, LONDON,. N.W.9. TELEPHONE: COLINDALE 8123 | 
LICENSEES IN CANADA: INTERNATIONAL PAINTS (CANADA) LTD, 670Q PARK AVENUE, MONTREAL 



































ALL _ MEALS PREPARED 


on the record- breaking 


LANCASTRIAN 
“STARLIGHT 


on its inaugural flight 
LONDON - S. AMERICA 


: by 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 











Consult the G.E.C. for all 
Aircraft Electrical Equipment 
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COOPERS MECHANICAL JOINTS LTD. SLOUGH, BUCKS 
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AiIR—SEA—RESCUE 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR COMPLETE SAFETY 


RUBBERISED FABRIC DEVELOPMENTS 


AIRCRAFT DINGHIES IMMERSION SWITCH 
AND FLOTATION GEAR ‘ Se) OPERATING HEADS FOR 
\ /D 

cOMPAN ; 








WITH MANUAL, OR— AUTOMATIC | INFLATION 


Y 
PIONEERS AND ORIGINAL INVENTORS 


AIRCRAFT LIFTING BAGS 
CANVAS HANGERS 
TOW TARGETS 


AIR BORNE LIFE-BOATS 
CANOES 
FLOTATION BAGS 


CO2 INFLATION GEAR PARACHUTES 
LIFE-BELTS SAFETY HARNESS 
BALLOONS PONTOONS 


AIRCRAFT FABRICS FABRIC FITTINGS 





PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT DESIGNED 


IF INFLATABLE AND MADE TO SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS ~ " TELEPHONE 
CONSULT 1444 


RFD CO. LTD. GODALMING, SURREY. 
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H. M. HOBSON (A. & M.) 
COMPONENTS LTD., have 
contributed largely to the 
progress in the design and 
reliability of aero engine 
carburation and fuel injection 
systems by the pioneer work 
initiated by them: Some. of 
their inventions” were used 
widely on allied and enemy 
aircraft before and during 
the war and the. following 
innovations were 
which they originated and 
developed in the early days 
of flying, the dates speaking 
for themselves :— 


ALCOHOL & WATER. INJECTION 


Patented 1920, No. 169,766. 
Successfully Flown 1924. 


TAKE-OFF POWER BY ULTRA- 
RICH MIXTURE & BOOST 


CONTROL OVER-RIDE 
Patented 1930, Nos. 356,410-358,289. 


VARIABLE DATUM BOOST 
CONTROL 


Used on many allied engines and on 
all German engines for control of 
Fuel Injection and Ignition Timing. 


Patented 1933, No. 419,113. - 


H. M. HOBSON 


AIRCRAFT & MOTOR 


COMPONENTS. LTD. 
¥ WOLVERHAMPTON — ENGLAND 
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is illustrated in one ofa series of ten graphite pencil drawings 
by R. Myerscough-Walker. The drawings will be of interest 


to everyone interested in the techniques of pencil draughts- - 


manship at its best; and these hangars are of particular interest 
because they represent timber construction on a scale never 
before attempted. The shell of the building is 1,000 feet long, 
170 feet high at the crown, and has an overall width of 296 
feetat ground level. Lithographic reproductions of the draw- 
ings, together with the Artist's description 

of the techniques employed, are available 


at 2/6 the set, post free. —ie—— 


THE DRAWINGS WERE EXECUTED IN 


BAAGIDIS pencius 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, LONDON, N.17 
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NAVY bP, HANGAR R 


_ This hangar, for housing lighter-than-air craftforthe U.S. Navy. 
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THE GYROSCOPE 
AND ITS ties 


APPLICATIONS. 


Edited’ by MARTIN DAVIDSON, D.Sc., FE.R.A.S. This 
important book is divided into three main ‘sections. The first 


written by Dr. Davidson describes. the theoretical side—the — 


second written by'G. C. Saul, F.R.A.S.;: A.I.N.A., covers 
vatious practical applications afloat, and the third section is 
by J. A. Wells, A.F.R.Ae.S. and A. P. Glenny, B.Sc., ‘who 
deal with its applications in the air. Illustrated. 21]- 





SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS 


Edited by H. J. COOPER, B.Sc. In this book -about 30 


different classes of instruments ranging from the physical 
laboratory and the observatory to the ship, the aeroplane and 
the motor-car, are described by specialist authors in a way that 


’ makes their operation readily understandable. T/ustrated. 25/- 


HUTCHINSON’s 


Scientific & Technical Publications 
47 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7 
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Proprietors of th de Mark * Elektron’’: MAGNESIUM ELEKTRON LIM ) . lo 1 ensed Manufacturers 
STERLING METALS LIMITED. Northey Road, Foleshill, Coventry @ Castings ALUMIN!UM ING (1903) COMPANY 
ethwick,; Birmingharn @ J. STONE & COMPANY LIMITED, Deptford, Lo ’ ! ngs Db JAMES BOOTH 

re rks. Nechells, Birmingham, 7 @ Sheet Extrusions, Etc BIRMETALS LIMITED Birmingham 








Meta! for the British Empire: F. A. HUGHES & CO. LIMITED, Abbey House, Baker Screet, London, N.W.1 
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ON COMBAT Dt 


@ out of every 9 British Naval Aircraft were Fairey types 


Deeds speak louder than words. . Without comment, but by no means 
without pride, we record one part of our contribution to the victory. 
No fewer than eight out of every nine operational aircraft of British 


manufacture that were delivered to the Royal Navy from all sources 
were Fairey types. 


Today, the Fairey Firefly is officially cited as “the. standard two-seat kK A | | a E Y 
Fighter Reconnaissance Aircraft in Naval Service.” Ee Ba 


THE FAIREY:- AVIATION COMPANY, LBTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Thursdays, One Shilling. 


The Outlook 


The Air Trooping Programme Halved 


WO weeks ago, in an article on Transport Com- 
mand’s accident figures, we emphasised that it 


was in the trooping commitment alone that the 


Command had suffered such a high accident rate, and 
that their normal scheduled services enjoyed a very low 
accident figure in comparison.. We also pointed out the 
inevitable disintegration of effort caused by the accelera- 


-tion of the release scheme. 


It is therefore noteworthy that these very points were 
strongly stressed by the Under-Secretary of State for 


‘ Air in the House of Commons last week when. he 


announced new and drastic measures which were being 
adopted to reduce the number of trooping accidents. 

An interesting decision is the cutting of the trooping 
programme to and from India by 50 per cent. Mr. 
Strachey admits that this will cause no headaches, for 
sufficient shipping space has become available to cope 
with the remaining five theusand men each month. 
While we are the strongest possible advocates of air 
travel for all, we cannot help feeling that the sudden 
discovery that shipping can be made available is tanta- 
mount to an admission. that trooping by air has been 
proving altogether too.costly. The scheme was con- 
ceived as a wartime operation, and there is little doubt 
that, in these circumstances, the instability of ground 
organisations and the absence of suitable aircraft has 
made the whole project impractical and uneconomic as 
a peacetime measure. 

As a result of large-scale trooping, a very large 


number of mien and much material has obviously been 


tied up all along the route to India. . It is not imcon- 
ceivable that some of Transport Command’s difficulties 
in manning and equipment have been caused primarily 
by the size of Transport Command itself, for the Com- 
mand has been in the paradoxical position of having to 


- Telease large numtbers of key personnel whilst trying to 


expand its already vast organisation. 


‘which promised such alluring travel, 


Nationalised Heterogeneity 


] ARGELY by dangling the carrot of jet-propelled 


passenger aircraft of the future in front of the 

House of Commons, the Government last Thurs- 
day succeeded in getting the motion to approve the 
White Paper carried by a two-to-one majority. A set-up 
‘rushing through 
the air at 30,000 to 40,000ft. as comfortably as in a 
drawing-room,’’ was obviously one worth supporting. 
Then we came down to earth with a bump when being 
told that twenty-five Ju-52s are to be used on our 
internal routes, a fact which was ironically foreshadowed 
in our issue of December 2oth, when we published a 
cartoon entitled “‘Won’t it look GRAND!” 

Jesting apart, however, the debate must be said to 
have cleared the air considerably. Mr, Ivor Thomas, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion, revealed in far more detail than has previously been 
given how it is proposed to handle the new scheme, and 
the aircraft to be used in the three stages into 
which development will fall. It is obvious that to start 
with operations cannot be very economic ; there are too 


‘many different types, both conversions and others. That 


need not be a serious objection. Of far greater import- 
ance just now than maximum efficiency is the sheer need 
to get started without delay. Equipment will improve 
as time goes on and new types become available in in- 
creasing numbers. We particularly welcome the con- 
siderable numbers of flyimg boats which it is intended 
to use, and in this connection it was interesting to be 
reminded that no fewer than thirteen C-class boats and 
one G-class are still in service—a high tribute to the 
sturdiness of the Short designs. 

The announcement that five Constellations are to be 
bought has caused some misgivings in certain quarters. 
We do not agree that this is likely to do any permanent 
harm to British aviation. On the contrary, the opera- 
tion of these machines will give us the fullest possible 
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information about the type, and we shall be able to 
find out if it really is as good as it is claimed,to be. Five 
machines out of the large total of types to be used are 
not likely. to cause trouble when it comes to replace- 
ment. It is a different matter when an air line is com- 
pletely equipped with a single type of aircraft, with all 
its spares. Then its replacement does become a problem. 
We are, of course, assuming that so soon as the Avro 
Tudor I has been thoroughly tested on the route and is 
available in sufficient: numbers, the American aircraft 
will be withdrawn trom the Atlantic service, and that 
the Government will not take the view that, because a 
great deal of money has been expended on these 
machines, we must continue to use them. Wezare also 
taking it for granted that every possible assistance will 
be given by the Government departments concerned to 
expedite the construction of the British aircraft. 


Getting Into the Air 


S a fitst step towards really making a start comes 
the announcement of the foundations of the new 
corporations, and ‘the appointment of their 

chiefs. British South American Airways, Ltd., are. to 
be taken over by B O.A.C. so as to be state-owned, and 
in due course will be a separate corporation under the 
saine hame but with ‘‘Ltd.’’ omitted: from its title. 
Both shipping and air experience will be available at 
the top, with Mr, James Booth as chairman and Air 
Vice-Marshal Bennett as chief executive. 

Internal and European services will be run initially 
by B.O.A.C., two of whose members, Sir Harold 
Hartley and Mr. d’Erlanger, have been given the special 
duties of organising British European Airways, of which 
they will, when the corporation is established, become 
chairman and chief executive respectively. They will 
then, presumably, be replaced on B.O.A.C.’s board by 


ONE OF THE ERINYES : There are two torms 

ot the Land Fury, one powered by a Centaurus 

(shown above) and one by the Sabre VII, in 

additior to the Sea Fury described on pp. 
111-116 of this issue. 
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others. Again we have a surface-transport expert (in 
this case railways) and man with air experience as chair- . 
man and chief executive respectively. - 

On B.O.A.C. itself the new blood on the board does 
not appear to: belong exclusively to any of the recog- 
nised “‘ groups.’’ Major Thornton certainly has experi- 
ence of both shipping and flying, and is thus undoubt- 
edly a valuable addition. Mr. Garro-Jones, when he 
was an M.P., took a keen, though not always very well- 
informed, interest in air matters. Altogether it can 
probably be said that, so far as can be judged at pre- 
sent, the new appointments are fairly sensible. | We 
hope that, when all three boards are fully constituted, 
they will show a rather greater preponderance of men 
with practical transport flying experience than does the 
present B.O.A.C. board. 

The announcement made by Mr. Ivor Thomas about 
the frequencies of services to Europe, and more par- 
ticularly his promise that these services will be started in 


‘February, must be welcomed. 
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~ side’ of cabin atmosphere control and, 
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Review of Components and Instal- 
lations for Typical Cabin Interior 
Conditioning Scheme 


| the potential ordinary passenger of the modern 
airliner there is something psychologically forbidding 


about the idea of pressurising. It seems to connote 
inflation, and the idea of being blown up is naturally 
somewhat repulsive. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
term ‘‘ pressurising’’ be relegated purely to the technical 
field for specific use—and that we should, instead, adopt 
after all, the latter is 
both more. descriptive and more accurate for, although 
pressurisation per se is only part of the general aspirative 
problem, the term has come to be used as an overall title 
for the whole field. 

Westland Aircraft, Ltd., have specialised in cabin atmo- 
sphere control for some time and have amassed a greater 
fund of data on the subject than prob- 
ably any other commercial concern. 
They have an M.A.P. contract to act 
as consultants on comfort and safety 
provisions as well as on the operational 


in fact, are consulted by most British 
firms interested in this branch of 
aeronautical design. The laboratories 


their comprehensive range of test 
equipment include a decompression 
tank sufficiently large to take a raft. 
dia. fuselage test section. Almost aguad 
total evacuation can be attained, also > 
tefrigeration , to somewhere in _ the 
region of —65 deg. F. Humidifying 
and drying equipment is also available 
and, at a later date, means of artificial excitation of the 
test fuselage will be embodied to show the effects of vibra- 
tion.on the aspirative problem in order more accurately 
to simulate actual dynamic flight conditions. 

Perhaps the best way of giving a general overall picture 





Recirculating fan, with two banks of 
blades and central rectifying vanes. 
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Westland Cabin 
Atmosphere Control 






Non-return ‘and spill valve, showing masking sleeve and 
valve diaphragm with control linkage. 


and reasonable appreciation of the problem would be to 
deal with a t¢pical system as installed, say, in a high-speed 
luxury passenger aircraft designed to operate at 25,o00ft., 
which altitude by general consensus of opinion, appears to 
be the average optimum economic 
height for the new British aircraft 
coming along. 

This figure of 25,o00ft. has been 
agreed upon in connection with a dif- 
ferential pressure of 5$ Ib./sq. in. to 
give a cabin interior pressure equiva- 
fent to atmospheric at 8,oooft. How- 
ever, this can be regarded as some- 
thing of an interim measure as it would 
patently be better to maintain ground 
level:conditions in the cabin irrespec- 
tive of the height at which the aircraft 
flies. 

It has been held by some that the 
application of pressure should be de- 
layed until the aircraft reaches 8,oooft. 
and, as additional height is gained, the 
8,oo0oft. pressure should be maintained in the cabin. One 
of the main. drawbacks to this scheme is, that the aircraft 
must not be allowed to gain or lose height too quickly 
below 8,oooft., as discomfort is caused to sitting passengers 
at rates of descent in excess of 250 ft./min., whilst for 
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Diagrammatic section through cabin, showing disposition of 
conditioning equipment components and airflow paths in a 


typical installation. 
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WESTLAND CABIN ATMOSPHERE CONTROL 





sleeping passengers the figure comes down to 150 ft./min. 
For this reason it is apparent that the aspirative equipment 
should be such as to permit cabin pressure to be held constant 
at ground level conditions, or delayed until a desired height 
is reached. As the pressure differential is limited to 54 Ib. / 

. in. it is obviously impossible to maintain . ground level 


conditions above approximately 12,500ft.; above this altitude . 


the cabin pressure will fall progressively until it is equivalent 
to 8,oooft. when the’aircraft is at 25,oo00ft. 

In a typical installation such as.we are considering, it will 
be seen from the illustrations that an internal circulatory sys- 
tem is employed to maintain a requisite flow of air through 
the cabin, foul air being discharged overboard and a propor- 
tion of partially. vitiated clean air being recirculated. 

Air is entrained through intakes in the leading edges of the 
wings and passes through air cleaners before entering the 
blowers, which are usually engine-driven components mounted 
in the inboard nacelles. . From the blowers the air travels 
through silencers; thence to coolers, through, second silencers, 
and so to a non-return and spill valve mounted in the fuselage 
skin. Having passed through.the N.R. and S. valve into the 
fuselage interior, the, air is ducted to the downstream side of 
a recirculating fan from which, in common with recirculated 
air, it is passed to a heater. On leaving the beater. the feed 
is through either a refrigerator or humidifier—according to 
whether the éxternal atmosphere is hot and wet, or. cold and 
dry—and, in this connection, a rather interesting table has 
been compiled under the zegis of the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment as being rather more representative in accurate definition 
of Sub-Arctic and Tropical Summer conditions than the 
I.C.A.N. standard for these conditions. 





,.Relative Moisture 


Density 
Sub-Arctic Winter 
1.138 


0.934 
0.796 


0.575 
0.482 


Tropical Summer 
917 


0.788 
0.674 
0.571 
0.482 
0.404 


Altitude Air 
fe. Cu.ft./Ib. 




















It will be noticed that the Sub-Arctic winter 5,oo00ft. condi- 
tion has a temperature inversion as against the sea level 
and 10,000ft. values. . It is thought that this is caused by the 
relative absorption of sun heat as between air and land masses, 


~ 


Grains/Ib. air - 





Discharge valve, showing twin diaphragms and bellows with 
connections to master unit. 


the latter not absorping so much and, therefore, not giving 

up so much, with the result that, below 5,oooft., the ambient 
temperature will be lower (due to the ground temperature) than’ 
that at the 5,oo0o0ft. level. 4 : 

After having been ‘‘conditioned’’ the air is distributed 
through ducts to the cabin interior, crew quarters, etc., being’ 
led ta vents beneath the seats and grilles set fairly low in- 
the walls. Vitiated \air is extracted through vents in the top © 
curvature of: the roof, and is ducted down inside the cabin 
walls to the under-floor space where it is entrained by the re- 
circulating fan. From toilet rooms, galley, or, in fact, any- 
where where air can be contaminated,. sealed ducts lead direct 
to a discharge valve; consequently the airflow is always from 
the cabin into the toilets, galley, etc., and so there is no 
possibility of foul air entering the cabin. It is thus patent 
that the direct loss of foul air through thé discharge valve is 
constant, and this is balanced by the constant supply of fresh 
air, the fatio being approximately two-thirds recirculated to 
one-third fresh. é 

Rate of Air Change 

Cabin air change is rated at 1 lb./person/minute, as an 
average, and the generally accepted cabin temperature is 
65 deg. F. with about 50 per cent. relative humidity, these 


’ giving the median pleasant conditions for travel; they can, 


however, be changed within limits‘as may be necessary. For 
example, when flying from a temperate to a tropical climate, 
both temperature and relative humidity could gradually be 
increased during flight, so that passen- _ 
gers were given a chance to acclimatise 
themselves during transit and so obviate 
the unpleasant physical shock effect of 

rapid climatic change. 
Having described the sequence: of air- 
flow through the various units in a 














typical system, we might now with ad- 
vantage examine the several components 
individually, and, for the sake of clarity, 
we will deal with them in the order they 
appear in the system we have described. 

The air intakes in the leading edge 











are fitted in the under-surface of the. 


























nosing, and the apertures are divided * 
by lateral louvres which engender a re- 
versal of airflow to occasion a velocity ~ 
separation of solid particles in the air 
stream by means of centrifugal force: 
this provides an initial cleansing actiun 
which is amplified and carried to an ~ 

















advanced degree by the air cleaners. 
These are Vokes tray-type Aero-Vee 





my ilters; the principie of which is that, by ° 











providing a very large area of filtering 





element relative-to the intake and outlet 
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Safety valve unit, with one valve sectioned. The motor and linkage is to open 
the valves for ground ventilation or unpressurised flight. 


areas, the velocity through the filter is 
veduced to such an extent that the sus- 
oended particles of foreign matter in the 
air stream are easily arrested. 

~ Pressurisation is provided by Roots 
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DIFFERENTIAL 
PRESSURE PACK 


ABSOLUTE PRESSURE 
PACK 


SCHRAEDER 


Master control unit, showing capsule packs, valving beams 
and setting controls. 


type Marshall blowers, a detailed description of which appeared 
in the June 14th, 1945, issue of Flight. Suffice here to say 
that these blowers are extremely efficient units of the intern- 
ally cooled solid-displacement type, capable of handling up to 
80 Jb. air/ minute. 

Unfortunately, air cam carry sound waves, so some means 
have to be seovided for neutralising the noise imparted by 
the blowers; for this reason Burgess silencers are. incorporated 
in the system. These consist of cylinders housing four radially 
disposed axial-tubes which are perforated and are surrounded 


_,_ by cellular wadding to cut off the peak amplitudes of the 
“ troublesome frequencies. 


Cooling the Air 


Marston-Excelsior air-to-air coolers of the corrugated sand- 
wich-cell type are fitted mext to the silencers to reduce the 
temperature imparted to the air by passage, through the 
blowers. 

The Westland Non-Return and Spill valve, which is fitted 
in the fuselage skin, consists of a sleeve mask for escape ports 
in the “‘entry’’ end, and a diaphragm non-return face at the 
cabin wall, the diaphragm lifting according to the differential 
pressure across it and the degree of lift being transmitted by 
a standard Desynn system—an indicator on the engineer’s 
panel. The masking sleeve to the “‘spill’’ ports is actuated 
‘by a reversible electric motor controlled from the engineer’s 
panel to cover or open the spillage ports as required. 

The Heater is a Janitrol surface-combustion type of a capa- 
city to suit the particular requirements; the 50,000 B.T.U. 
model consumes 3.6 Ib./hr. of fuel, which is fed from the 
engine side of the main fuel pumps. 

The Re-circulating Fan embodies a 0.6 h.p. D.C. motor 
axially mounted im a i2in. dia. duct and driving two banks 
of four-blade wooden fans between which are light-alloy recti- 
fying vanes. The fan is scarcely a two-stage unit as there is 
no difference in pitch as between one bank and the other; 
the purpose of the unit is to provide sufficient pressure to 
overcome back-pressure in the ducts, ete., but not necessarily 
to give an increase in flow. 


Tandem Discharge Valve 


The Discharge Valve, a Westland component, is a tandem 
valve unit, each half of which is capable of handling the total 
work. In essence it consists of a non-return diaphragm face 
backed by a flexible rubber bellows, the interior of which is 
subject to air pressure from the master control unit. Upstream 
of the’ first diaphragm is cabin pressure and downstream (out- 
side the bellows) of the second diaphragm, is. atmospheric 
pressure. Each valve diaphragm is kept closed by the differen- 
tial pressure across. it cccasioned by the larger area on the 

ows side as against the smaller area enclosed by the peri- 
pheral seat on the cabin side. The interiors of the bellows are 
subject to air pressure from the master unit and accordingly 
the valves are kept closed or lifted respectively to maintain 
or reduce cabin pressure. Thus it may be appreciated that the 
degree of spillage or exhausion cf air from the cabin is depend- 
ent upon the cabin interior pressure. 

The brains ofthe conditioming system can be said to be 
resident in the Westland Master Control Unit which works 
interdependently in conjunction with the discharge valve. 
Briefly, it consists of two sets (one for each valve and bellows 
in the discharge unit) of capsule packs, one set being subject 
to the differential of cabin pressure and external atmospheric 
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pressure, and the other set subject to cabin pressure and abso- 
lute vacuum. Each .capsule pack bears on a beam linkage 
which controls the opening and shutting of a Schraeder valve 
connected to external atmosphere, and each pair of packs is 
housed in a separate compartment subject to 80 per cent. of 
cabin pressure through a permanent bleed of lower capacity 
than the Schraeder. 

Thus it is that the inter-related movement of the capsule 
packs controls the motion of the beam and consequently the 
aperture of the Schraeder bleed to atmosphere. - feed line 
leads from the interior of each discharge valve bellows to the 
interior of each capsule compartment, and consequently the 
degree of discharge from the cabin through the valves is 
governed by the differential across the valves,.as determined 
by the master unit integrating cabin pressure differential against 
external atmosphere. 


Automatic Pressure Control 


When the Schraeder is fully open there is no pressurisation 
of the cabin, byt when it is almost closed and. the flow through 
it is less tham the flow through the bleed from cabin into 
capsule compartment, then pressurising starts. because the com- 
partment / bellows pressure is the same as that of the cabin, 
and, owing to the greater area on the bellows side of the 
diaphragm, the valve tends to close and cabin pressure does 
not decrease further. This normally occurs at 8,oooft., 
although it cam be otherwise if the valve is correspondingly’ 
set to start pressurising at a different altitude. 

The Westland Inward Relief valve is fitted in the cabin 
skin with himged doors which actually form part of the skin 
area. The valve element of the unit. is a lightly spring-loaded 
diaphragm which lifts for inward relief of pressure—for ex- 
ample, when the aircraft descends rapidly without pressurisa- 
tion,. or, in fact, where a reverse differential exists. The 
doors are so arranged that one can be partially opened to act 
as a scoop, and a mechanical linkage at the same time liffs 
the valve, the air enducted so entering the fuselage. Two small 
flap valves are fitted in the doors to admit atmiospheric pressure 
and so permit the valve automatically to lift when a reversal 
of differential préssure occurs. The scoop is lowered by an 
electric motor-on the unit remotely controfled by the flight 
engineer, and by this means, if required, cabin ventilation is 
possible without pressurising when flying at low altitudes. 


Ground Conditioning 


Complete full-scale equipment carried in mobile trucks per- 
mits ground conditioning of the aircraft in intemperate 
climates. For this operation both doors of the inward relief 
valve can be fully opened, and’ the trunk pipe from the ground 
conditioning truck can then be attached by a bayonet con- 
nection beneath the valve 

The final component in the list of equipment is the Westland 
Safety valve, which comprises duplicated valve elements each 
capable individually of coping with the total work. The 
valves are ordinarily set to some value above the normal 
differential—for example, with 54 Ib./sq. in. differential they 
are set to relieve at 6.2 lb./sq. in. and to shut again at 
5.7 lb./sq. in. Each valve element incorporates a compensat- 
ing device embodied in the valve head to ensure that the valve 
is positively open or positively closed—there is no weep. A 
remotely controlled electric motor on the unit actuates a 
screw jack which in turn operates a simple transmission to 
open the valve wide for ground ventilation or unpressurised 
flight. 
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Inward relief valve fitted in cabin skin for relief of internal 
pressure drop and ground conditioning. 















HERE 
THERE 


SEAWORTHY SUNDERLANDS : 
This picture of a B.O.A.C. Sun- 
derland, taken just before leaving 


Poole for Karachi with 18 pas- - 


sengers, shows the kind of seas 
recently experienced even in the 
harbour’s sheltered waters. 


Special Flight 
§ Hey B.S.A.A. Lancastrian, Star Light, 

left Heathrow last week-end for Rio 
de Janeiro carrying Admiral Sir James 
Somerville, Capt. Surgeon A, W. Lay- 
bourne (his secretary), Lt. K. R. H. 
King, R.N. (his equerry), Maj. Gen. 
Beaumont-Nesbitt, and Mr. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, to represent the British 
Government at the inauguration of the 
new Brazilian Government. 


Coastal’s “ Kills” 


IR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR PHILLIP 

JOUBERT ~-disclosed the official 
figures for U-boats destroyed and 
damaged by Coastal Command aircraft 
when he attended the Command’s recent 
officers’ reunion dinner. 

Sir Phillip, a former A.O.C.-in-C. of 
Coastal Command, said that during the 
entire war the Command “killed ’’ more 
than’ .200 submarines and damaged 
approximately another 280. The peak 
periods were during 1943, when more 
than 80 U-boats were sunk and during 
the D-Day operations. 


Canuks Borrow a Carrier 
HE 18,000 ton aircraft carrier, 
Warrior, built for the Admiralty by 
Harland and Wolff at Belfast and com- 
missioned last week, is being loaned to 
the Royal Canadian Navy. The ceremony 
was attended by Earl Granville, Gover- 
nor of Northern Ireland, and the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Mr. Massey. 
The Warrior carries 30 aircraft—Fire- 


The carrier H.M.S. Warrior; just com- 
missioned for the Royal Canadian 
Navy {see adjoininy text). 
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flies. and Seafires—and her armament, 
entirely anti-aircraft, includes Bofors and 
4-barrelled 2-pounder pom-poms. She 
has a complement of 140 officers and 
1,100 ratings, and is commanded by 
Capt. Frank Houghton who has been in 
London as head of the Canadian Naval 
Overseas Mission for the past two years. 

Entertainment for the crew has been 
well catered for by the provision of a 
15-piece band, a cinema, an ice-cream 
bar, and a library of 2,000 volumes. 
There is also a hospital with 16 beds and 
an operating theatre. 


Appeal from Brooklands 


prekoMm Captain H. Duncan Davis 
comes an appeal for help. Among 
his many activities he is chairman of the 
local A.T.C. squadron, which is one of 
the original founder squadrons, and one 
of the few which has its own permanent 
headquarters, with lecture rooms, work- 
shops, drill hall and offices. 

Most of the members of the committee 
are London. business men who are now 


hard at work trying to get their concerns | 


organised on a peacetime basis ;. conse- 
quently, they find it difficult to spare as 
much time as previously to the affairs 
of the squadron. 

Duncan Davis would be grateful -if 
three conscientious people would volun- 
teer-to look after the squadron’s sports. 
its social activities, and to help fill in the 


Serre sree so neets me r pes-cigre: 





numerous forms still demanded by the 
Air Ministry. A letter to Duncan Davis 
at Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., Brook- 
lands, Weybridge, Surrey, or a ‘phone 
call to Byfleet 236, will meet with a 
hearty response. 


Visit of Dutch Scientists 
A SCIENTIFIC party from the Delft 

Technical University are at present 
visiting this country to study wartime 
“developments and future trends. During 
the last six years aeronautical experts in 
Holland and other occupied countries 
have had little chance of keeping abreast 
of the very rapid technical developments 
in aviation in allied countries. 

Mr. J. Van Burren, W.I., who is super- 
visor of the aeronautical branch of the 
University, and was until the war asso- 
ciated with the Koolhoven company, 
hopes during his stay here to visit many i 
of our principal aircraft and aircraft en- - 7 
gine manufacturers. j 

The party is making its headquarters 4 
at the Society for Visiting Scientists, 5, | 
Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
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’ Napier Plans 

S Bees former shadow factory at Liver- © | 
pool operated during the war by D. u 
Napier and Son, Ltd., which was recently 
allotted to Napiers and their parent firm, 
the English Electrical Co., Ltd., by the  —~% 

Board of Trade for peacetime production, ‘ 
‘is .now being divided * 7 













™ roughly into two parts,a.. «| 
| process which entails i, 
clearing a large portion of af 
this 80-acre plant for the : 
use of the E.E.C. in the 
manufacture of light elec- 
_ trical equipment. 

Some 80 per cent. of 
the Sabre engine output 
came from this northern 
factory during the war, ~~ | 
and Napiers have decided ci 
to concentrate their | 
future engine production 
here, leaving the Acton 
plant free for éxperi- 
mental and development 
work in aircraft-engines. 

~ Inspite of the handicap: 
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disturbance caused ‘by rearranging the 
layout, some 3,000 workers are still 
engaged on fulfilling current contracts, 
and it is expected that when post-war 


production gets properly into its stride, , 


up to 4,000 will be engaged on regular 


aircraft engine production. 
Incidentally, the Napier standards 
room here (where an accuracy of 


is obtaimable) is being 
engineering 


1/1,000,000in. 
made available’ to other 
firms in the area. 


Back in Circulation 


€ Bep< first post-war issue of the Handley 
Page Bulletin, which was forced to 
suspend publication on the outbreak of 
war, has made its appearance. 

January’s issue of the Bulletin, attrac- 
tively produced: and printed in English, 
French and Spanish, is devoted to a 
description of the Hermes and includes 
some excellent colour illustrations of the 
interior. 

A future number of the Bulletin will 
feature the Hastings, military version of 
the Hermes, which is now in production 
for the R.A.F. 


.A.F, TRANSPORT COMMAND 

beat Maintenance,Command by 13 

points to rr in the recent Inter-Command 

Boxing Championship Final at Uxbridge. 
* * * 

Sweden is developing a new jet- 
propelled aircraft, according to a recent 
statement by Stockholm radio quoted by 
Reuter, and will also have a new type 
of 24-seater airliner ready in the summer. 

* * * 

Fifteen Dakotas have been bought 
by the Dutch Government in order to 
lighten the task of the Dutch Navy 
Squadron now stationed in Java. 


* * * 

It is proposed to hold a reunion dinner 
in London, during April next, of ex- 
members of 170 Mustang Squadron, 
R.A.F., and those who,would like to 
attend should communicate with Major 
B. J. W. Hill, Eton College, Windsor. 


* * * 


An attempt is being made to 
revive the Old Ismailians’ Asso- 
ciation, and any who have served 
at the H.P. W/T. Ismailia are 
invited to communicate with 
Sqn. Ldr. C. A. Martin, 20, 
Wimbledon Park Road, South- 
sea, Hants. 

* * * 

Brig. ‘Gen. C. V. Haynes, 
U.S.A.A.F., who had a distin- 
guished record of air service with 
Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault’s 
famous ‘‘Flying Tigers” in 
China, has been appointed Com- 
manding General at the New- 
foundland U.S. Base at Fort 
Pepperrel, near St. Johns. 


* * * 


Every former member of air- 
erew in the R.A.F. may now 
apply for his flying log-book for 
personal retention, and similarly 
the legal personal representative 
or established beneficiary of an 
officer or airman who has lost his 
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U.S. HONOUR: Mr. John G. Winant, American Ambassador, presents his 
country’s Distinguished Service Medal to Marshal of the R.A.F., Lord nel of 


Hungerford, at. a recent investiture held at the U.S. Embassy in L 


News in Brief 


life may apply for the dead man’s log- 
book. Such requests will normally be 
granted, but some log-books have been 
lost or destroyed by enemy action. 

* * * 

Dr. S. G.. Hooker, BeSc:, D.E.C., 
Assistant Chief Engineer of the Rolls- 
Royce turbo-jet and turbine airscrew 
division, delivered last Monday the 
second of his lectures on High-Speed 
Flight before the Royal Society of Arts. 
The third and last of these, his Cantor 
Series lectures, will be given on February 
4th, at,1.45 x m. 

* 

Air Cdre. F. M. F. West, V.C., is re- 
signing his post as head of the Director- 
ate of Foreign Liaison at the Air Ministry 
and is retiring from the R.A.F. He has 
been appointed assistant- managing 


director of the Eagle-Lion film distribu- 
tors by Mr. J. Arthur Rank. 


Air Cdre. 





to Superfortresses. 


A 
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West won his V.C. on Armistice Day, 
1918, in an air fight which cost him a 
leg, and has been Air Attaché in Finland 
and other Baltic countries, and in Italy 
and Switzerland. 


* * oa 
Group Capt. John Cunningham, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., one of the outstanding 


night-fighter pilots of the war, has joined 
the de Havilland -Engine Co., Ltd., as 
chief test pilot, and his duties will include 
demonstration flying. He was trained in 
the D.H. Technical School and im the 
principal departments of the company, 
and joined the Auxiliary Air Force some 
time before the outbreak of war. 
* * * 

Expanding business and a desire to 
give better local service has caused 
David Brovén and Sons (Huddersfield) , 


Ltd., to open an office at 71 and 72, 
Atlantic Chambers, 7, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester, 2. (Tel.: Black- 
friars oor.) 
. * * 


Aircooled Motors Corporation, 
Syracuse, N.Y., makers of the 
Franklin aircraft engine, has 
been purchased outright by the 
Republic Aviation Corporation, 
for $1,500,000. The report says 
improved production methods 
and new tooling will be intro- 
duced to increase the output of 
Franklin engines. 

* * * 


- Mr. Charles B. Baker, who has 

been with the Fairey Aviation 
Co., Ltd., for many years, has 
resigned for purely private 
reasons and intends shortly to 
go to New Zealand. Mrs. Marya 
Greenlees has been appointed to 
the publicity seetion of the sales 
development manager’s office. 


WAR WASTE: These\tumbled remains of U.S. air- * ? * 
eraft collected on Guam Island are eloquent of war’s 
extravagance. The ‘! casualties’’ range from trainers 


The Asiatic .Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., has changed its name to 
The Shell Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
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Civil Aviation Plans 
The Government’s Development Arrangements in Detail : Dealing with 
the Present Aircraft Shortage 


the production of British civil air- 

craft to cover the transition from 
**converted. bombers’’ to Brabazon 
types powered’ by jets or by gas turbines 
driving airscrews, is part of the Govern- 
ment’s policy for civil aviation. The use 
of Valley, in Anglesey, as a bad-weather 
alternative to Heathrow, and the early 
operation of B.O.A.C. scheduled services 
from Northolt were other outstanding 


. THREE-PHASE development. in 


— made by Mr. Ivor Thomas, Par- . 
i 


amentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, when he introduced the 
plan for civil aviation in the House of 
Commons on January 24th. 

The organisation of the three corpora- 
tions which are to run British civil 
aviation and the composition of their 
boards is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Thomas, in his introduction, said 
that the corporations would not overlap 
one another in their operations; conse- 
quently there would be no competition 
—only, he hoped, a healthy rivalry. 
Although there were to be three corpora- 
tions, it was intended to.centralise such 
services as lent themselves to centralisa- 
tion so as to avoid the triplication of 
common functions. 

Passing on to the question of State 
ownership of airfields, Mr. Thomas con- 
sidered that, because the State provided 
meteorological, radio, and control ser- 
vices, it was a natural development that 
the State should own the airfields, The 


development of the internal airfield sys- © 


tem would, for many years, require close 
co-operation with Service needs, and 
with the interests of the Ministries of 
Town and Country Planning,, War 
Transport, Agriculture, and other de- 
partments. Consequently, over-all plan- 
ning fell into the sphere of public admin- 
istration. Further, the costs of build- 
ing and maintaining transport airfields 
were heavy, and the revenue from land- 
ing charges at reasonables rates: would 
not cover the outgoings. 








On order or 
being 
converted. 


In use 
now or 
shortly. 





First Stage (Present) 
Avro Lancastrian ae 12 
H.P. Halifax C-VIll 14 
Short Sunderland See 12 

» . C-Class ake _ 

» G-Class ... $a3 pend 
Dakota ... eos wt 16 
Liberator os ns —_ 
Boeing 314 ode oe pam 


5 (47-strs.) 
59 — 220 


ee es 
‘onstellation 








Second Stage 
(Intermediate) 
Avro York $3 ; 12 
, Tudorl ... oes 20 (12-siprs.) 
, Tudorll... co 79 (22-siprs 
and 36/44-strs.) 
108 (21-strs.) 


Vickers Viking ... yack 
inknown 


Short Solent 





219 = 224 





Third Stage (Future) 
Bristol Wayfarer ie _— 13 
Freighter dip _— 12 
D. H. Dove, Airspeed AS-57, Bristol 
167, and other Brabazon types 
powered by jets or airscrew- 
turbines . sie ua 








Unknown 








He insisted that the State-ownership 
of airfields did not mean that they would 
be ‘‘run from Whitehall.’’ A regional 
organisation was planned. 

Prestwick, as well as Heathrow, would 
be designated permanently as an inter- 
national airport, and would be cpen to 
aircraft of all nations. Until Heathrow 
was complete, Hurn would continue to 
be used. Several bad weather alterna- 
tives to Heathrow would be necessary— 
among them, Valley, a wartime Service 
airfield, with a good weather record—and 
an airfield would be provided in North- 
ern Ireland suitable for direct flights to 
the Continent. As Croydon was not good 
enough for large aircraft, Mr. Thomas 
said that Northolt would, in the imme- 
diate future, be used mainly for civil 
flying, and foreign airlines would be 
admitted on a reciprocal basis. As 
B.O.A.C. took over European services, 
they would be operated from Northolt, 
but, for the time being, internal airlines 
would continue to be run from Croydon. 
Information given by the Parliamentary 
Secretary on the likely frequency of var- 
ious services is shown in an accompany- 
ing table. 


Future Aircraft 


When he discussed the types of air- 
craft to be used, the Parliamentary 
Secretary agreed that we were suffering 
now, and should suffer for’ some years 
to come, from the inevitable neglect of 
civil aviation during the war. The war- 
time concentration on combat. aircraft 
meant now that there would have to be 
three stages in the production of civil 
aircraft. In the first, we should have to 
rely on the conversion of bombers; in 
the second, we: should be. using civil 
developments of. types originally used as 
military aircraft; but, in the third stage, 
there would be a complete breakaway 
from previous designs, and aircraft 
specifically designed from the outset for 
civil use would come into operation. 

These three stages, and the numbers 
of aircraft to be used—so far as they were 


. disclosed—are shown in another accom- 


panying table, but it must be appre- 
ciated that the ‘‘stages’’ overlap. 

Mr: Thomas made the astounding 
announcement that Ju 52s would be used 
on internal routes until suitable British 
machines were available. - He also said 
that five Constellations would be bought 


from America to enable B.O.A.C. to ~ 


operate a daily service across the Atlan- 
tic, beginning, probably, «in July. 
B.O.A.C.’s Dakotas, which were. sup- 
plied under lend-lease, had now been 
purchased without restriction on their 
use and would be used on European and 
other medium-range services. 

Incidentally, on the following day, 
Mr. Thomas made a further statement in 
the House, in which he disclosed that 
research was being undertaken into the 
use of gas turbines for flying boats, and 
that Lord Winster believed there was 
a great future in civil aviation for the 
flying boat. 

Full consideration would. be given to 
the future of flying boats generally; and 
the scheme for. the construction of a 








NEW SERVICE FREQUENCIES. 
Northolt—Paris ... 
* Brussels 


Amsterdam or : ; 
e aie 

Copenhagen ... 7 

Oslo 3 


"South Africa (Yorks)-6 |. 
-—India (Yorks.)  ... 7 


K 
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U, 
VU. 
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we a per week each way. | 


marine air terminal at Langstone. Har-~ 


bour, near 
reconsidered. 
When Mr. 


Portsmouth, was 


Thomas. dealt with the 


financial aspects of the civil aviation ~ 
e the point that the ‘‘ V.I.P. 
mentality ’’ had been the greatest curse — 
He said that ~ 
the present Government intended to 7 
An advi- ~ 
sory body would be set up, to which the ~ 
public could ‘make representations on ~ 


plan, he 
of British. civil aviation. 
cater for mass travel by air. 


fares, adequacy of services, co-ordina- 
tion of timetables and so on. Fares on 


internal routes would invite comparison ~| 


with road .and rail: The Government 


hoped that fares on other routes would | 


be settled by international agreement. 


There would be fair payment for all 4 


physical assets taken over by the State, 
and, in particular, for airfields, whether 
municipally or privately owned. 


being: | 


ca 


The ~ 
Government considered that no one had ~ 


a vested interest in’ the air, and there- ~ 


fore saw no justification for paying com- 
pensation to private operators for good- 
will or development expenses. 

So far as flying activities, other than 
regular scheduled services, were con- 
cerned, it was not pro 
private operators from charter work, but 
he made it clear that an air taxi must 


sed to exclude’ 


be a taxi and not a pirate bus, and that — 


no attempt to run regular services under ~ 


the guise of charter. work would be 
tolerated. 
placed in the way of private flying other 
than those necessary in the interests of 
safety. 


able to clubs, at low prices, about a 
hundred light aircraft. 
One interesting point made by Mr. 


Thomas, which should give cause for ~ 


satisfaction, is that he agreed that civil 
servants were not the best men to run 


their staffing arrangements, with normal 
business than with the Civil Service. 


However, during the debate which fol-- | 


lowed, there was more than one comment 


on the marked preponderance of railway ~ 


and shipping interests on the boards, 
Replying to the debate, and answering 
this criticism, Mr. Herbert Morrison sug- 


- gested that a sufficient number of high- 
powered business executives, adminis- 


trators, and organisers had not yet been 
evolved for civil aviation; and hence, 
that the members of the boatds had been 
chosen primarily on their merits for busi- 


ness and excutive capacity; Unfortun- ~ 


ately, during the greater pa 
Morrison’s s 
aviation tended to. become completely 


lost in one of his now all-too-frequent a 


political extravaganzas. 


No restrictions would be 


In order to encourage club fly- ~ a 
ing, it had been decided to make avail- 


.airline corporations, and that these cor- a 
porations would be more comparable, in ~ 


h, the subject of civil 7 
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_ Latest Single-seat Hawker Fighter 
| Ingenious Hydraulic Wing Folding 
Outstanding Rate of Climb 


I: is, perhaps, something of a good omen that in releas- 
ing details. of the Hawker Sea Fury X it can be accepted 
that the Fleet Air Arm is finally getting a deserved 
priority of types, for this high-performance single-seater 
Fleet fighter is more advanced than its R.A.F. counter- 


parts. The plural is used intentionally since there are 
two versions of the ‘‘land’’ Fury, one powered with a 


Bristol Centaurus XV and the other—the Fury I—powered ° 


with a Napier Sabre VII, both aircraft being types distinct 
from the Sea Fury, which employs a Centaurus XVIII to 
drive its Rotol five-blade metal airscrew. Aside from indi- 
viduality in power unit, the major difference of the Sea 
Fury as compared with the two “‘land’’ Furies lies im the 
provision of folding wings and an arrester hook; other 
than this the three aircraft are pretty well alike. 


We do not wish in any way to detract from the quality - 


of the Fury, but. it is difficult not to regard it as some- 
thing of a wasted effort, for although there are, no doubt, 
many aspects of the problem worthy of considerable atten- 
tion, it would nevertheless appear 
that the day of the piston-engine / 
airscrew fighter has now gone in a 
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: These curves of 
: climb, time to 
: height and level 
: speeds show the 
: Sea Fury’s 


stan- 
it is 


present 
dards, 
eclipsed on 
every count 
except that of 
range by jet 
types. How- 
Cues = Tt 
probably a 
good thing 
that fighter 
pilots, both of the R.A.F. and F.A.A., should in future 
be given the opportunity of flying a high-quality ‘‘ ortho- 
dox ’’ machine such as the Fury as a supplement to their 
experience on jet-propelled fighters. 
Although the Furies beara very distinct resemblance to 
their forerunner, the Tempest, they are all entirely new 
aircraft and should certainly not be 
regarded as modifications of their 
immediate forerunner. The most 
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welter of jet effluent. 





noteworthy difference lies in the 








From personal inspection and from 


break-away from the established 





all we can gather on the flying side, 
the Sea Fury is a magnificent air- 
craft per se—but it cannot be gain- 
said that, as a fighter judged on 
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Hawker practice of employing a 
tubular braced structure in the fuse- 
lage; the Fury fuselage is mono- 
coque throughout. Further, the 
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wings are now joined on the centre-line and 
this alteration has resulted.in a reduction 
of span and of undercarriage track relative 
to the Tempest. 
Pilots who fly the Fury seem all to be 
agreed that it is a truly delightful machine 
to handle, and has none of the idiosyncrasies 
which beset its predecessors. Control response 
is said to be really excellent, and the rate of 
roll is extremely fast 
(well in excess of 100 
deg. per second) and 
these qualities. can 
both .be regarded ,as 
being directly attri- 
butable to the patent 
Hawker spring servo- 
tabs—although in the 
case of the rate of roll 
the reduction in span 
is undoubtedly a con- 
tributory factor. 
Spring — servo-tabs 
are fitted to each 
aileron and to the 
rudder, but .not to 
the elevators; the ailerons are not 
fitted with trimming tabs whilst the 
elevators are; and for the rudder a 
rather ingenious arrangement permits 
the servo-tab to be used also as a trim 
tab. The Hawker spring servo-tab 
employs a torsion bar as the spring 
element, one end of which is anchored 
to the parent control surface and the 
other to the control linkage from the 
cockpit. Thus the pilot’s con- 
trol input force has to be trans- 
mitted through the torsion spring 
and, as the air load onthe surface 
is always greater than the initial 
deflection value of the spring, the 
latter will twist and so move the 
tab which, in turn, will cause the 
parent surface to be deflected the 
requisite amount. In the case of the rudder, that end of 
the torsion spring element which is normally anchored is, 
instead, fitted with a segment of a worm wheel with which 
engages a worm controlled by the trim wheel in the cock- 
pit. By this means the median position of the spring can 
be adjusted to move the tab to one side or the other of 
the neutral position, and so allow it to be used as a trim- 
tab without in any way impairing its use as a spring-tab. 
Pilots new: to the Fury will be glad to find that it has 
a cockpit floor, so that when something is dropped it is 
no longer lost in the tortuous viscera beneath the seat. 
The floor itself slopes upward from seat to pedals so that 
the latter are approximately on a level with one’s derrier 
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Monocoque Fuselage : High-speed 


Section Wing : Leading-edge 
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when this is esconced on a dinghy and parachute. 


* Such a seating position is by: no means as uncomfort- 


able as it sounds, and, in conjunction with the 
spring-loaded seat, is of undoubted benefit as a par- 
tial neutraliser of g-effect. This reorientation, allied 
to the greater width available in*the cockpit, has 
allowed a reversion to the direct-action control 
column in place of the wrist-action type with which 


‘we have become so familiar on fighter aircraft. 


Cockpit layout in the Fury is good, the instruments 
being arranged rather similarly to those of the Tem- 
pest; but the provision on each side of ledges, or 
trays, in: which are mounted the controls for various 
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This special ‘‘ Flight ’’ drawing of the 
Sea Fury X by John Palmer, gives a 
very clear picture of the beautifully 
cowled engine installation, the new 
design of pilot’s floor, monocoque fuse- 
lage structure and disposition of units’ 
in the very thin wing. It also amply 
illustrates the excellent order of forward 
and downward -view. 
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TH 2,400 b.h.p. Bristol Centaurus XVIII 
Excellent Field of View 


ancillaries, is a very convenient feature. Every- 
thing comes nicely to hand and. the grouping ot 
controls for the several services has obviously been 
the result of a good deal of thought. 

Perhaps the most impressive things about the 


Bi-.\ cockpit is the extraordinary field of visibility; 


the slight slope given to.the cowling makes a tre- 
“=4 mendous difference to the view ahead and down- 
= ward, whilst the shorter span also gives an en- 
a hanced effect of increasing the visibility zone, 
“"=f The single-piece blown Perspex canopy causes 





i 3 negligible distortion of vision, and one has the 
r3 : feeling that one is monarch of all one surveys— 
C and one can survey a great deal. 

As already stated, the Fury is the first Hawker 

‘ machine to dispense 

On with the girder-braced 
ae fuselage structure, but 

3 — = Sr ava before going on to deal 

Py r Ne Jonans with the monocoque 
ee fuselage we might well 
review. the engine 

/ mounting. This is a simple structure of tubular 

eres steel members which are bolted to forged fittings 





HOOK 


through the firewall and anchored at their forward 
ends to the engine mounting ring; this, in turn, 
supports the engine through bonded rubber/ metal 
elements housed in segmental carriers bolted direct to the 
crankcase. There are five flexible mounting elements on 
the Fury installation, three above and two below, and 
they permit a relative movement of about fin. 


Vibration Reduced 


Whilst-on the subject of the engine it is worth noting 
that a rather singular measure has been introduced to 
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eliminate some of the undesirable vibration that charac- 
terised the Tempest II. The radial disposition of the 
master connecting-rods in. the Centaurus was previously 
160 deg. as between the front and rear rows of cylinders, 
but by the simple resort of changing round the master rods 
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SEA FURY X 








View from below of rear spar joint at centre line with aileron 
control transmission linkage. 


so that they serve adjacent cylinders, their angular dis- 
position has been. changed to 20 deg., and this has had 
the effect of so reducing vibration that the results are, 
in the words of one of the pilots, ‘‘revolutionary.’’ It 
should be pointed out that whilst this measure is applic- 
able to the Fury airframe it would not necessarily have 
the same effect in another aircraft in which the inherent 
vibration periods might well be different. 

Aft of the front bulkhead-firewall, which is built. above 
the front spar, are housed two fuel tanks, the main tank 
of 94-gallon capacity being interconnected with a 30-gallon 
auxiliary tank housed aft of it immediately beneath the 
rudder pedals. Two 28-gallon inter-spar tanks, one in 
each wing, and the 2o0-gallon nose tank in the starboard 
leading edge all feed into the main fuselage fuel tank, from 
the sump of which the fuel is fed to the engine. 

The centre fuselage, which embraces the cockpit, is a 
monocoque structure com- 
prising four main longerons 
and a number of hefty 
frames notched for inter- 
section with the top-hat 
stringers. Wing attach- 
ment is made at the front 
spar, by single bolts in 
forged fittings, to the base 
of the front bulkhead, and 
at the rear spar by similar 
fittings anchored to the base 
of a main-frame immedi- 
ately forward of the pilot’s 
seat. Plain angle extru- 
sions form butting members 
at the joint between centre 
and rear fuselage portions, 
and these are bolted one to 
the other. Armour protec- 
tion for the pilot consists 
of a single jin. slab for 
head and. neck preserva- 
tion, and two thinner 
plates, with a space of 
about 4in. between them, 
for back protection.. As in 
the Tempest, the miscel 
lany of impedimenta below 
the cockpit floor would pro- 
vide at least some measure 
of deflective protection. 

Of the rear fuselage, little | 
need be-said; it is a plain 








Looking rearward through monocoque showing simple, 
light structure of stringers and frames. 
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Detail of wing/fuselage attachmegt at front spar, and lower 
port anchorage of engine mounting. 


. 


monocoque of Z-section frames and half- and full ‘top-hat. a 


stringers, the frames being notched for intersection. Con- 
trol transmissions for rudder and elevators run respectively 
along the, port side and in the centre of the ‘‘ roof,’’ and, 
unusually, are made up of short lengths of push/pull tube 
pivoted to idler links. There would seem to be great merit 


in this system, for not only is static friction reduced to a ° 


negligible quantity, but the transmission is absolutely posi- 
tive and needs no adjustment. 


Tail Surfaces 


The-tail unit comprises a single-piece tailplane assembled ° 


by passing it through an aperture in the base of the integral 
fin and bolting it to attachment fittings on the frames of 
the fuselage tail end. Elevators are fully balanced and 
are, like the rudder, carried in conventional self-aligning 


bearings ; the rudder is covered with a pre-stretched metal - 


skin and, by so _ being, 
makes the Fury the first 
completely all-metal Haw- 
ker aircraft. 

A _ sting-type - arrester 
hook is fitted beneath the 
rudder (which has, there- 
fore, been reduced slightly 
in area) and when the hook 
is released, the light spring 
in the telescopic hook strut 
causes it to. extend about 
12in. ; 
snubber prevents the hook 


deck and ‘so ensures that it 
engages the first available 
arrester wire. 

Structurally the wings of 
all three Furies are basic- 
ally similar to that of the 
Tempest although,» of 
course, the Sea Fury is 


hydraulically 
wing-folding gear. 
wing spars are built up with 
T-section booms and plate 
webs; from the centre line 
to the change in dihedral 
the ‘“‘T’’ is made up of 
two thick L-section extru- 
sions. riveted together, 
whilst from this point out- 
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SEA FURY X. 














Detail of rear end showing the sting-type hook, ievered sus- 
pension tailwheel and rudder servo-cum-trim tab. 


board ‘the booms are of normal extruded T-section. Spar 


joints.both at the centre-line and the dihedral break are 


effected with high-tensile steel shackle straps through-bolted 
to the booms with butt-straps to the webs. Chordal ribs are 
all of the pressed-sheet diaphragm type, notched for inter- 
section with the stringers to which the skin is riveted. 
Commonly with the Tempest, the rear spar is cranked 
sharply forward to the dihedral break; this measure allow- 
ing the breech mechanism of the cannon and the ammuni- 


tion boxes to be installed behind the rear spar, where they 


are easily accessible for servicing and re-arming. A.torsion 
box encloses the gun bay ; it is made up of the front and 


_. ‘rear spars, the interspar. bounding ribs,.and the heavy- 
- . gauge sheet top and bottom skin covering. 


Carburettor air-intake ram-heads are fitted in the wing- 
root leading edges port and starboard. In the leading edge 


‘of the port wing, immediately outboard of the intake, 


Firewall bulkhead on front spar showing engine mounting 
structure arid Rotol auxiliary gear box 
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be 


Front spar joint at dihedral break showing the inboard cannon 
aperture and port undercarriage bracing struts. 


the oil-cooling radiator is fitted, hot air being exhausted 
through a slot in the under surface of the wing forward of 
the front spar. A 2o0-gallon fuel tank in the starboard 
leading edge outboard of the root intake complements the 
oil cooler in the port wing. - 

The Fury undercarriage is almost identical with that 
of the Tempest insofar: as its structure is concerned, 
although, as previously stated; the wheel track has been 
reduced. .Each undercarriage leg comprises two struts 
joined together by link arms to provide parallel motion : 
the shock absorber unit is fitted in the rear strut and is 
pinned -to the lower link arm,. thus providing a form of 
levered suspension as the wheels are carried on cantilever 
axles at the base of the front strut. This special form of 
undercarriage was devised to permit retraction into the 
very thin wing which, we might here*point out, is a special 
high-speed section developed by Hawkers. 

With a maximum depth of section at 37.5 per cent. of 
the chord, and thickness/chord ‘ratios of 14 per cent. at 
the root and 10 per cent. at the tip, this aerofoil section 
has excellent characteristics over the whole speed range. 
However, the section was primarily designed for high-speed 
conditions and, owing to the fact that there are no sharp 
changes in the pressure gradients, the onset of compres- 
sibility effects is delayed and the Fury is thus able tu 
manceuvre at very high speeds without-adverse. effect on 
stability or coytrol. ‘ 


Wing Folding Gear 

The provision of folding wings has occasioned very little 
trouble with the Fury, and the solution to the problem is 
remarkably simple. <The folding point comes immediately 
outboard of the gur emplacements, and forged high-tensile 
steel fork-end- and lug-fittings bolted to the spars are the 
stress-carrying members, those to the top booms of each 
spar being the hinges and those to the bottom booms acting 
as latches. Wing folding is a power service on the Sea 
Fury ; a hydraulic jack in the outboard wing panel has its 
rod pivotally anchored in a box on the end rib of the inner 
wing, extension of the jack causing the outer wing panel to 
hinge upward. However, the latch pins must be withdrawn 
to unlock the wing for folding, and this is automatically 
arranged very ingeniously by a sequence operation in the 
hydraulic circuit. A sequence valve on the inboard wing 
end-rib is sérved with oil and feeds it to a small jack which, 
through a simple toggle mechanism, withdraws the latch 
pins ; the flow of oil is then automatically transferred by 
the sequence valve to the main wing-folding jack and the 
wing is lifted. The reverse process ensures that when the 
wings are lowered the latch pins are thrust home and the 
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Detail of wing-fold hingeing and locking 
arrangement with flexible neck for ammuni- 
tion feed. 


SEA- FURY X 








wings thus securely locked in the 
down position. — 

As the split trailing-edge flaps 
extend beyond the folding point, 
quite obviously some provision 
has to be made to allow for this. 
The flaps on the outer panels are 
spring loaded to maintain them in 
the ‘“‘up’”’ position, and in the 
inboard edge on the outer flap is 
. fitted a “‘ bullet’’ plunger which 
engages in a socket in the out- 
board edge of the inner wing 
flap ; thus it is that only the inner 
flaps are positively driven, the 
motion being transmitted to the 
pre-loaded outer flaps through the simple plunger and chord is really excellent, rivet heads being rubbed down 
socket device. and filled to provide a continuity of surface which ensures 

The skin surface of the Fury is very good, but that of | the very least disruption of airflow—an essential quality 
the wings from the leading edge to 30 per cent. of the when a high-speed aerofoil section is employed. : 

























PRINCIPAL DATA AND PERFORMANCE FIGURES 


Bristol Centaurus XVIII Engine with 5-blade Rotol 12ft. 9in. dia. airscrew. Gear ratio: 0.444: 1. Solidity : 0.153. 





M. Gear S. Gear Maximum speed (T.A.S.) ic ... 460.m.p.h. at 18,000ft. 
Take-off power... s  ( e8e* 2,300°6.h.p. - Maximum rate of climb eg ... 5,640 ft/min. at S.L- 
Combat power (5 min. :: 2,400 ,, 2,400 b.h.p. Time to 30,000ft. i #35 8 minutes 
Max. power up to 30 min. si RROD S58 "4,920. 5, Optimum economical cruise speed as 207 m.p.h. 1.A.S. 
Max, cont. cruise power (R.M.)... 2,100 ,, 1,920 ,, Rad. of action with extra $0-gall. in : 
Max. cont. cruise power (W.M.) 1,600 _,, 1,450 __,, drop tanks ... <a3 sie ys 520 miles 
Wing area oh 3 pa foe 280 sq. ft. Incidence st re Sua 24 deg. 
Aspect ratio... Se bis Ae : 5.26 Dihedral (outer unatey ra és 54 deg. 
Aerofoil BN AEP oe ... Hawker High-Speed Wing loading ... | ... ae tee 43 Ib/sq. ft. 
Mean chord _.... xs ne bes 7ft. 4in. All-up weight... sie Se it 12,030 Ib. 
T/C ratio—root... i s aa e 14.5 per cent. Percentage structure weight ue : 29 
eee fe. ey ae 10 per cent. Percentage power-unit weight Si 38 











With wings folded the Sea Fury is 
easily stowable in a confined space, 
and can be taxied under its own power 
in this-state. ° 
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On its 


‘| RECORD FLIGHT 


| TO CAPETOWN 
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Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
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A Spitfire Score 


From the IX to the XXII : Trimming Problems : The Gyriffon- 
Engined Series 
By “INDICATOR” 


interesting little problems. In the early days of 
fabric-covered ailerons the usual ‘‘cording”’ 
method was used, and then, when the change-over to metal 
surfaces came, the trailing edge used to be reflexed sharply 
to produce much the same results. Still later, it became 
customary to obtain even, or nicely averaged, lateral trim 
by the cleaner and more civilised expedient of ‘‘ dressing ’’ 
or ‘‘ planishing’’ the aileron trailing edges over the whole 
. length, using a wooden mallet and a supporting block. 
Excellent in theory though this might be, the fact remains 
that, for one reason or another, only adjustments to the 
inner foot or two of aileron edge usually produced any 
marked effect on the trim, and it was sometimes necessary 
to ‘‘ dress ’’ the edge almost to the extent of using the much- 
despised reflex method. 
Needless to say, the different test pilots’ equally different 
methods of indicating trimming defects could cause a good 


Wii the Spitfire, lateral trim always provided some 


One of the most pleasant Marks was the P.R.U. XI (above 
and top right), which had no guns or gun-sight. First of 
the Griffon-engined Spitfires, the XI! (right), had clipped 
wings and single radiator. 






deal of doubt and despondency on the ground. Some, in 


‘their reports, wrote in terms of ‘‘‘inches’’ of lateral 


trim defect, and others in still more mysterious ‘‘ degrees,”’ 
while all had their own particular standards of measure- 
ment in the’ different Einsteinic universes of their own 
imaginations. It was a good rigger who could translate 
the trimming requests of two or three different pilots, each 
speaking a different ‘‘ language,’ with any real accuracy. 


Trimming by Degrees 

The ‘‘inches’’ were a relic of the days when we either 
laid lengths of cord on the aileron’s upper trailing edge, 
or bent the edge sharply along so many inches of span. 
The measurement by the ‘‘ degree’’ system—the ingenious 
idea, I believe, of a certain Maintenance Unit test pilot, 
and applicable only to one or two types—was even more 
mysterious to the uninitiated, though really very simple. 

When a particular aircraft was, say, tending to roll to 
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formation on the right. 


the left, one merely trimmed this tendency out on the rudder 
bias until, by virtue of various complicated aerodynamic 
forces, the aircraft would fly level while, of course, skidding 
quietly along to the left. The top needle of the Watney, 
Combe and Reid showed the amount of this skid, and there 
you were. This amount varied in complicated proportion 
to the amount by which one’s aircraft would normally, 
when properly trimmed directionally and left to itself, have 
been trying to roll. It was a quite mechanically standard 
method of indicating the amount of lateral frim error, and 
all pilots would: produce the same answer for the same air- 
craft at the same speed. Unfortunately, however, four 
degrees of indicated skid, say, were by no means the same 
as twice two degrees of skid when translated into lateral 
trim terms. The unfortunate rigger had to think that one 
out, and he very quickly learned to do so. 

There were, occasionally, those awful moments when an 
aircraft off the production line would be tending to roll 
violently over one way while already having a near-limit 
upfloat tendency on the opposite aileron. Obviously, it 
was not possible to dress the aileron to correct the trim 
without still further increasing this upfloat. Results could 
sometimes be obtained by a judicious hammering of the 
shrouds, but it usually meant a complete aileron change 
and sometimes even a complete wing change. 


Pleasure Riding 


By way of relief from the old original pressure-cabin 
types, the Mark XI P.R.U. Spitfire was quite the simplest 
and most easy-going affair designed for medium high- 
altitude work and for a high speed. There was no pressure- 
cabin and, most delightful. of all, no gun-sight to restrict 
one’s forward view. In place of the bullet-proof screen 
was a pleasant one-piece moulding which, with the canopy, 
gave an unrestricted view of the entire upper hemisphere. 
It carried no guns, though there were two extra wing tanks 
well outboard, the contents of which were indicated on two 
extraordinary gauges which seemed always to indicate the 
same amount, whether the tanks were empty or full. The 
line to take was that of running each of them dry—then at 
least you knew where you were. 

First of the Griffon-engined Spitfires, the XII seemed to 
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A long nose and a five-blade Rotol characterised the XIV, the later 
fighter-reconnaissance version of which is seen in a snow-covered 
setting. The last of the Spitfire series, the XXI and XXII, are in 










behave simply as a Mark V, with more power and a swing 
in the opposite direction, i.e., to the right. In the early 
days, when flying these later Marks, it required something 
of an effort of memory to set the rudder bias correctly-— 
though nothing very terrible happened, other than to the 
muscles of the left leg, if the fact that the aircraft was 
Griffon-powered had been forgotten. But the XII had a 
new and rather special noise which we were to learn to like 
as more and more XIIs and XIVs came into the market. 
Remembering the old days of the II, we were-once again 
to become ‘accustomed to the cartridge-starting procedure. 
Although the actual stalling speed, even at the greater all-up 
weight, appeared to be virtually unchanged, the XII and 
later Griffon Marks had a pleasant way of staying much 
more firmly on the ground after touchdown in rough 
conditions 

One of the more mysterious troubles with which aircraft 
are sometimes beset appeared with a particular XII which 
had already done quite a good deal of flying. This aircraft 
developed a power-surging tendency which was tantamount 
almost to a series of dead cuts—and always at high speeds. 
The constant-speed unit was at first suspected, and hopes 
of a cure were high when the inside of the mechanism was 
discovered to be both worn and very dirty. But the surging 
continued. In turn the c.s.u., the airscrew, and even the 
carburettor were changed, with no perceptible result. 

Only a long series of very earnest diving tests at different 
boosts and c.s. settings brought to light the definite fact 
that the violence of the surging increased primarily with 
the speed—320 m.p.h. appeared to be the critical “‘ start- 
ing’’ speed—and, to a lesser degree, with the number of 
the revolutions and the degree of boost. Obviously, there- 
fore, the trouble was bound up with some variation in 
“‘ram”’ effect, and it was eventually discovered that, 
through a fault, the shape of the intake was being changed 
by the increasing air pressure. It was not actually closing 


up so much as distorting, and neither the boost control nor 
the c.s.u. could cope with the violent alternations in outer 
intake pressures. 

Some of the characteristics of the Spitfire family, and of 
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Information for the designer about 
this modern air-cooled Radial Engine 



















Overall diameter only 
41 inches. 

* 
Overall length only 
52.8 inches. 

© 
Bare weight only 
742 Ibs. 

* 
500 H.P. for take-off, 
9 cylinders. 718.5 cubic 


inches. 
r 


Suitable for constant 
speed, full feathering and 
braking propellers. 


Standard carburettor or 
R.A.E. injection system 


as desired. 
« 


-5 or .63 to I reduction 
gears optional. 


Full choice of accessories 
and drives, including a 
variation for remote 


gearbox drive. 
» 


Available as complete 
power plant for rapid 
installation. 


ALVIS 4. Grin 


ALVIS LIMiTED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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A SPITEIRE SCORE 























the XIV in particular, were given in Flight of August 16th, 
but there -was one difficulty which came to something of 
a climax in testing later versions of this type. Although 
earlier Marks had been fitted with what were known as 
‘interconnected ’’ or ‘‘automatic’’ engine controls, the 
boost-revolution situation could sometimes be quite remark- 
ably acute when making adjustments-to. the Xv. j 

In this, no very useful check results cauld be obtained 
during the ground run, since the c.s.u. never had a chance 
of taking the blades oft the stops except at boost levels not 
permitted on the ground. On run-up the boost was, so to , 
speak, always ahead of the revolutions, the airscrew was 
always in fine pitch, and one never knew whether the c.s.u. 
was functioning, or, least of all; whether the ‘‘intercon- 
nected ’’ and ‘‘stop’’ settings were correct. 

There were two constant-speed stops (‘‘automatic’’ and 
‘override ’’). and one setting for minimum revolutions, 


. as well as a couple. of control rods .on which intermediate 


adjustments could be made, -while there were also boost 
capsule adjustments. and stops in the throttle gate—the 
movement on any of which could change the relationship 
between power and revolutions. Certain tolerances were 
permitted and the fitter had to strike a nice average, using 
boost and interconnection: adjustments in unison, to obtain 
all-round results with both boost settings and revolution 
readings within their permitted range of tolerance. Never- 
theless, with an expert in attendance, it was only necessary 
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to bring back a series of complicated and apparently unco- 
ordinated figures for immediate and correct results to be 
obtained on the next flight. : 

One should, of course, include the Seafire variants 
amongst all-the rest. The III, in particular; was remem- 
bered for its light, almost over-light, aileron control, while 
the XV was almost entirely similar to the XII. We liked 
the Seafire III rather specially, not only because it handled 
so well, but because, in the later stages, when nearly all 
Spitfires were fitted with gigantic gyro gun-sights, the Sea- 
fire was still -fitted with the old-fashioned reflector sight. 
And there were no interconnected controls about which to 
worry. 

While layout and general characteristics were slightly 
though irrevocably altered on the introduction of the XIV, 
the final change from essential ‘‘ Spitfireness’’ really came 
before the arrival of the Spiteful—with the XXI and XXII. 
In nearly all aircraft the basic handling characteristics are 
concerned very largely with lateral control, and, from this 
point of view, the XXI was a different type. In the natural 
course of development for higher speeds it was necessary 
to introduce geared servo tabs for the ailerons and, 
pleasantly light though these made them, the ailerons lost 
their original ‘‘feel’’ and became soulless. Nice though 
the XXI was, with its taller and wider undercarriage and 
its more than ever joyous performance, it had ceased to be 
a Spitfire. 

Maybe I'd lived tor too long on the earlier Marks and was 
of a naturally conservative nature, but, to me, the epitome 
of the Spitfire was in its years of middle development. Even 
so good an aircraft could, eventually, be over-developed. 
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New Profile Projector 


Objects Up to 6in. Diameter Magnified Ten Times 


press tools, templates, plate gauges, gear teeth, screw 

threads, and hobs, up to 6in. diameter—can be projected 
at a magnification of ten by means of the profile projectors 
recently introduced by Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., of 
Leicester. The instrument is a development of the firm’s well- 
known earlier model, the 200 projector, which has a maximum 
field of 3in. diameter at a magnification of 20. The new large 


P= ILES of flat and circular objects—such as form tools, 


* instrument makes use of the same range of lenses as the smaller 


with the addition of a new lens designed specifically, for profile 
projection and having an optical field of 6in. diameter and a 
magnification factor of ten. 

Parallel light beams are, of course, essential, otherwise a 
round object such as a sphere, for instance, would have not 
its maximum but a_ smaller diameter projected. In the new 


~ instrument a suitable collimating lens has been included. 


In operation the work is positioned with the cross-section 
of the profile normal to the axis of projection. It is so set 
that it intercepts a beam of collimated light, in its’ passage 
to the projection lens, so transmitting-an enlarged shadow 
of the profile, via the projection lens and two mirrors, to the 
viewing screen. The optically flat mirrors ,are supported at 
appropriate points to avoid distortion. 


Oblique Projection 


For the projection of oblique objects, such as a screw thread, 
it is necessary that the beam of collimated light. shall be in- 
clined through an angle equal to the helix angle of the thread. 
The limiting helix angle for the new instrument is 15 deg. 

The standard optical systems available for use’ with the 
projector each comprise a projection lens with its appropriate 
collimating lens. The collimations are as follows: 


. : Focal Diameter of Working 
Combination Magnifica- length work field clearance 
number tion (in.) (in.) (in.) 

I 100 2.00 . 0.60 0.85 
Ir 50 4.00" 1.20 1.86 
Ill 30 6.66 2.00 3.12 
IV 20 10.00 3.00 5.04 
Vv 50 4.00 0.50 2.12 


VI Pe a 20.00 6,00 10.62 


With the exception of combination V,-which is designed for 
screw-thread and similar work, all combinations are intended 
for the projection of normal profiles. The lenses are free from 
distortion. The source of illumination is a 250-watt projector 
lamp accurately pre-focused and with. a specified filament 
size. The lenses are interchangeable and are mounted with 
their axes horizontal. The work is supported on a horizontal 
table, and the screen, which may be rectangular or octagonal, 
is of hardwood coristruction, so mounted as to avoid warping 
or distortion. The maximum vertical separation between the 
axis of projection and the work table is 6in. 
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The new Taylor-Hobson outfit. 
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Halton School | 


The “Public School of the R.A.F.” : ‘Comprehensive 
Training for Aircraft Apprentices 


HE term ‘‘ex-apprentice ’’ in the Royal Air Force is 
synonymous with sound training. Any officer or 
airman who.is an ex-apprentice has received the 

finest service training that is available, for usually he has 
joined the R.A.F. straight from schol, and he has invari- 
ably completed three years’ apprenticeship before being 
posted to a Service squadron. 

Twenty-six years ago Viscount Trenchard, then Chief of 
the Air Staff, conceived the aircraft apprentice scheme. He 
realised that only the most highly skilled tradesmen could 
ensure an efficient Air Force, and that such tradesmen were 
not readily. available. 
such men, it was essential to begin with the best possible 
material, for, as befits a technical service, the recruits 
needed to have reached a good educational standard, to 
be capable of assimilating advanced technical knowledge 
and training, and to be medically fit. 

The first entry of 235 aircraft apprentices was sent to 
Cranwell for training in various trades in February, 1920, 
but of the entry in January, 1922, half went to Halton, 
and thus No. 1 School of Technical Training began. In 
1926 the fitter apprentice entry at Cranwell was also trans- 
terred to Halton, which henceforward was entrusted with 
the training of all the mechanical trades, and, to date, 
over 18,800 ex-apprentices have passed out from the school. 
Ot this number, well over 4,000 have attained commissioned 
trank—a tribute to the quality of Halton’s instruction. 

Anyone who looks around Halton realises at once that 
it is no ordinary R.A.F. station.. It has an atmosphere 
such as is engendered only by tradition, and when one sees 
the long list of high honours and decorations awarded to ex- 
Halton boys, one knows that the training has not been 
in vain. 


The station is spacious and well laid out. Everything 


To form the necessary nucleus of . 


is orderly, and the barrack 
blocks particularly. are a 
model: of cleanliness and 
good order. The boys lay 
out their kits with abso- 
lute precision, not mefely 
because there is a trophy 
for the best barrack room, 
but because there is, 
clearly, a personal pride 
which is all too uncommon 
nowadays. The polish on 
floors and accoutrements is 
such that it is easy to be- 
lieve the rumour that ap- 
prentices have’been known 
to remove their shoes at 
the threshold ‘of the 
barrack room and walk 
across the room in stockinged feet to avoid spoiling the 
look of the floor. This cleanliness and care is not peculiar 
to the barrack room, however. Every part of the school 
reflects the same pride and tradition, even to the boiler 
room, where truly one could ‘‘ eat one’s food off the floor.”’ 


Education and— 


The average age of the apprentices is about 16} years. 
To be eligible for entry to the school they- must be between 
the ages of 154 and:17, and also be educated up to school 
certificate standards, or pass an equivalent entrance 
examination. During their three years at the school, the 
boys continue their education, and, irrespective of the 
trade for which they are ultimately trained, all undergo 
a common course for the first year, covering such subjects 

as English history, mathe- 
matics, aeronautics, engineer- 

‘ing science, drawing and 
mechanics. In addition, they 
are given General Service 
Training, which aims at turn- 
ing them into thoroughly dis- 
ciplined airmen, for every ap- 
prentice signs on for twelve 
years’ continuous service with 
the R.A‘F. from the age 
of 18. 

At the end of the first year 
each apprentice is interviewed 
by a Central Trade Test 
Board, and, depending on his ° 
progress during the year and ~ 


his natural inclinations, hé is —7 


selected for training in one. of 
the Fitter or Mechanic trades. 
At present five trades are 
covered at Halton: Fitter 
(engine), Fitter (airframe), 
Fitter Armourer, Electrician 
and Instrument Maker, and 
every effort is made to train 
each apprentice in the trade 
tor which he is most suited. 


This is not a showpiece. A 

smart turn-out and a spotless 

barrack room are just a part 
of the Halton tradition. 
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Technical training at Halton is thorough and embraces all-types of aircraft and aircraft equipment including the jet engine. 


(Left) Apprentices examine a 1915 Monosoupape rotary engine. 


In the workshops and lecture rooms all the familiar types 
of Service aircraft, engine, or aircraft equipment seem 
to abound. Capacious workshops—pleasantly warm on a 
cold winter’s day—display engines ranging from the Gnédme 
to the jet, and also the fuselages-of most modern Service 
aircraft. Working models are there, too, cut away to 
show the more intricate mechanisms. Aerodynamics, élec- 
“tronics and other mysteries are explained and demon- 
strated, and there are wind tunnels for testing model air- 
frames and aerofoils. 


—Practical Training 


On the practical side, the apprentice begins by learning 
the more straightforward tasks such as how.to splice, or 
to use a file, or lathe, and, until he is judged. proficient at 
these tasks, he does not progress to the more difficult 
exercises. Bit by bit, he learns engineering science—in 
theory and practice—and then applies it to the modern 
aircraft; so that, at the end of his training,-the Halton 














_in his trade, thus determining his future rate of pay. 


(Right) A class studies the intricacies of ‘‘ George.”’ 


apprentice has not only a sound theoretical background, 
but is also skilful manually. In fact, it is a little discon- 
certing to the visitor to see a lad of seventeen assembling 
and wiring on an outsize blackboard all the involved 
electrical equipment of a fighter aircraft. 

On the results of his final examinations and trade test- 
ting the aircraft apprentice is.graded for his service in 
the R.A.F. Subject to having reached a qualifying edu- 
cational’ standard, he passes out -L.A.C., A.C.1 or A.C.2 
Inci- 
dentally, the apprentice receives pay during his training 
at the rate of 10s. 6d. per week for the first two years, and 
14s. per week for the third year. 

The aircraft apprentice’s life-is not all work, however. 
On the contrary, his working hours leave a good deal of 
time for recreation and private hobbies, and he has six 
weeks’ leave each year. For a ‘nominal .two shillings a 
year he becomes a member of the Halton Society, which 
is an internal school organisation for providing apprentices 
with facilities for any hobby in which they are 
interested, and always there’ is a sympathetic 
specialist at hand to give advice on. these 
hobbies. 

There are excellent libraries, 
and recreational, a 


both technical 
large. cinema and a well- 
equipped billiards room. For sports, which are an 
essential part. of the training, there is a large 
swimming-bath, a fine gymnasium, a golf course 


and tennis courts, also numerous football and ~ 
cricket pitches on which games are played with 
many of the leading public schools. 

It is hardly surprising that Halton is often 
described as the. public school of the R.A.F. and 
that many former aircraft apprentices have 
achieved Air Rank, among them Air Commodore 
Frank Whittle. 


The way to a man’s 

heart! In spite of 

rationing, there 

seems to be no short- 

age of good food for, 

the aircraft appren- 
tice. 
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Safer Flying 


Fire Risk Greatly Reduced by 
Henderson Crash-proof Tank 


PHRASE which occurs with distressing frequency jn 
accounts of air crashes is ‘‘the machine caught fire 
and all the occupants were burned.’’ Granted that 

in a number of cases the crash was so serious that the 
occupants would have been killed anyway, there must 
be very many others which were not in themselves so 
serious that loss of life would have resulted had it not been 
for the fire. ; 

During the war when risks were inevitable, many pre- 
cautions were taken against fuel fires and leakage. In 
particular self-sealing tanks, automatic chemical extin- 
guishers and supplies to the tanks of nitrogen under pres- 
sure were provided. . Now that civil aviation is about to be 
revived, although such elaborate precautions may not be 
practicable, it is surely time that serious attention was 
given to the possibility of reducing the danger of fire in a 
crash. Apart from the risk to the occupants themselves, 
there have been many instances of machines hitting people 
or houses on the ground, and this aspect should not be 
overlooked. 

There has been in existence for several years a type of 
fuel tank which has been foufid to give a very substantial 
measure of protection against fire in 
crashes which would not otherwise prove STIFFENER 
tatal to the crew. It is the Henderson 
crash-proof tank, designed and manufac- 
tured by the Henderson Safety Tank Co., 
Ltd., of Elstree Way, Elstree, Herts. 


Sandwich Construction 


Basically the Henderson tank is a sand- 
wich shell composed of an inner shell of 
welded construction, an outer shell with 
folded-seam joints, and a layer of ** Hen- 
corite’’ rubber between the two shells. 
This construction by itself provides a 
good degree of protection against rupture 
in a crash, but it is the combination of 
the sandwich type of shell with a special 
method of attaching the internal baffles 
which makes the tankso effective, 

Details of the baffle attachment are shown in a sketch. 
Stiffeners of L-section are spot-welded to the inner tank 


A tank sent to America ior tests. 1t affords an interesting 
comparison with the tank on the right, which is of very 
different proportions. 


Details of the flexible baffle 
assembly. 


When a Henderson tank is involved in a crash, the baffles 

come away from the tank shell, which then becomes a 

“bag ’’ and does not burst at filler caps, inspection open- 
ings and attachment fittings. 


shell. The baffles are slotted to receive the special baffle 
tabs, the lower ends of which are spot-welded to the 
stiffeners while the upper ends slide in 
the baffle slots. For normal flying, the 
spot-weld attachments are sufficient to 
hold the baffles in place, but ‘in a crash 
they give way, the tabs pull out of their 
slots and the baffles come clean away 
from the main shell, which becomes in 
effect a *‘bag’’ free to deform. The 
complete absence of riveting prevents 
the shell from tearing or bursting. 

A great number of these tanks have 
been fitted to Miles Masters and examina- 
tion of several following crashes showed 
that although the tanks had been 
damaged, no leakage had occured even 
under circumstances that would have 
caused a standard tank to burst and in 
none of these instances had fire broken 

; out. An additional advantage of this 
type of construction is that maintenance is reduced to 
practically nothing, since the “‘ Hencorite’’ takes care of 

(Concluded at foot of p. 122.) 


BAFFLE 


This tank was built for Captain Lamplugh’s Miles M.38. 
Henderson tanks can be built into any aircraft without 
modifications to the airframe structure. 
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Full Ground Service for aircraft whenever and wherever it is wanted. 
That is the purpose and aim of this company. Our plans are 
already in hand and will be developed as rapidly as possible to 
provide a guaranteed standard of world wide service. We welcome 
enquiry and co-operation from companies or individuals interested 
in the development of safe and regular air transport. 


| FIELD @ AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


A Company of the Hunting Group 


FIELD CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT SERVICES LIMITED, GREAT WOODCOTE HOUSE, WOODCOTE DRIVE, PURLEY, SURREY. 
TELEPHONE : WALLINGTON 7001. TELEGRAMS : FIELDAIR, PURLEY. 
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Cornercroft engine cowlings have 
been manufactured in thousands 
for all classes of aircraft and we 
now have in hand orders for 
cowlings for post-war advanced 
type aircraft—reciprocating, 
radial and jet-propelled engines. 


We are General Sheet - Metal 

Workers and Metal Spinners to 

the Aeronautical and General 
Engineering Industries. 








ae, Operating - ease 
above the Snow-line. 


Few, if any, means of transport possess the undercarriage in more temperate zones. 


adaptability of the Aerocar. In its three The varying requirements of feeder line 
variations—land plane, sea plane or ski plane 
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—it meets the demand for an economical 
general duty light aircraft with world-wide 
operational scope. 


Retracting skis permit the same enhanced 
performance in northern climates as 
provided: by the standard Aerocar 
with its fully retracting tricycle 


operation, charter and air taxi work, private 

hire, business executive or private owner 

are fully covered by this unique and modern 

design. . 

Enquiries welcomed from home. and ‘overseas 
—— __ Agents and Distributors. 


Write for fully illustrated Brochure. 





PORTSMOUTH AVIATION LIMITED 
THE AIRPORT, PORTSMOUTH. it oe 2 @) Ny EOLOM Es ms. SUL 
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AVIATION 
NEWS 


SOUTH AMERICAN LANCAS- 
TRIAN: Quite unlike the 
original long-range V.1.P. Lan- 
castrians are those laid out for 
British South American Airways. 
This not very exciting, -but 
nevertheless informative. photo- 
graph of the interior of aB.S.A.A. 
Lancastrian shows how the seat- 
ing is arranged, in normal 
airline manner. 


NEW K.L.M. SERVICES 


| Bad week K.L.M. opened a daily service between Amster- 
dam and Zurich in co-operation with Swissair, who are 
at-present making the run three times a week. The Dutch 
service to: Prague ‘is.due to be opened on a three-times-weekly 
basis on February 4; and in due course will start a:service to 
Madrid and Lisbon. 

Schiphol, Amsterdam, should see, next month, the first of 
American Overseas Airlines’ Douglas DC-4s on the regular run 
from New York. er 


PREST WICK-BELFAST 


NEW air service between Prestwick and Belfast is being 

inaugurated by Scottish Aviation. The service wiil 
operate four times daily, except Sundays, using 22-seater 
Dakotas and the single fare is to be 30s. 

MEE IH 4 this service, Group Capt. D. F. McIntyre said 
that although the fare would appear to be reasonably low, 
it was in fact much higher than it should be on account of fuel 
and other restrictions which limited the use of each aircraft 
to 60 hours’ flying per month. 


IN BERMUDA 


ENERAL agreement on the question of the use of -air bases 
has been reached by the committee concerned during the 
conferences in Bermuda. Tentative decisions have been made 
about the number and positions of those bases which are to be 
used regularly or as alternatives. The Colonial Governments 


concerned will, of course, need to be consulted and the report _ 
‘ submitted to Washington and London before it is placed in 


front of the complete conference. Altogether some ten air- 
fields have been under discussion, and the first agreements will 
probably concern the airfields in Antigua, St. Lucia and at 
Kindley field in Bermuda. 


TWO CHARTER COMPANIES 


| gated of the independent concerns to obtain a foothold at 
Croydon-was the new Morton Air™ Services, who are 
operating charter services with a fleet of D.H. Dragon Rapides. 
The concern actually started operating on January 19 after 
being in existence for some little time while waiting for the 
promised freedom. At least two well-known names are asso- 
ciated with M.A:S.—Mr. T. W Morton, who is managing direc- 
tor, and who was, before the war, the chief pilot of Olley Air 
Service, and Mr. D. L. Eskell, the general manager, who has 
been concerned in charter work for the last quarter of a 
century. : 

Meanwhile, in the North of England, the.Lancashire Aircraft 
Corporation is planning to operate on charter work from the 
old Stanley -Park airfield, Blackpool. Three D.H. Dragon 
Rapides have been ordered and the company hopes to purchase 
‘larger aircraft in due course. The.ananager is Wing Cdr. B. T. 
Aikman. During the war the Lancashire Aircraft Corporation 
has been doing repair work at Blackpool and are, so to speak, 
merely: carrying on from the same base. 
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THE WAR IN AUSTRALIA 


ACCORDING to recent reports it seems likely that the 
Australian Government may, in an effort to secure airline 


control, appeal to the country through a referendum. - It will 
be remembered that the airline companies recently .appealed 
successfully against the nationalisation legislation, and obtained 
a ruling that-the Australian Government was not entitled to 


. establish a Government monopoly of internal airlines. 


Various suggestions have been made by those who are in 
favour of nationafsation whereby the private airline operator 
may be squeezed out. In the meantime, unless the Govern- 
ment can obtain full powers by referendum, it will be necessary 
for any. national airline corporation to lauach its own services 
in competition with those of the existing companies, and the 
result, from the passengers’ point of view, should be 
magnificent. 


THE NEW CORPORATIONS 


SG gsetdye changes in the board of B.O.A.C. were announced 
in the House of Lords by the Minister of Civil Aviation on 
January 23rd. 

The new board is composed of ten members—Lord Kncllys, 
Sir Harold Howitt, Sir Harold ,Hartley, Lord Burghley, Major 
J. R. McCrindle, Mr. Gerard d’Erlanger, Mr. John Marchbank, 
Mr. G. M. Garro-Jones, Mr. Clement Wakefield Jones and 
Major R. H. Thornton. Lord Knollys and Sir Harold Howitt 
continue as chairman and deputy chairman respectively. 

We announced last week the resignation of Brigadier General 
Critchley from the post of director-general, and now two more 
members of the former board no longer serve, They are Sir 
Simon Marks and Mrs. Cusack Fahie, who is better known, 
perhaps, as Miss Pauline Gower. 

During the war years the beard was restricted to a maximum 
number of nine members, but, as Lord Winster pointed “out, 
the necessity for this restriction has now disappeared, and the 
Order in: Council imposing it has, therefore, been revoked. 

When the European corporation is formed, Sir Harold Hart- 
ley and Mr. d’Erlanger will leave the board of B.O.A.C. and 
join that of the European corporation, as chairman and chief 
executive respectively. Until then they will devote themselves 
at once to the ‘‘civilianisaticn’’ of R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand’s existing European services, and to all other matters 
connected with present and projected services in Europe. The 


“process of taking over European routes from Transport Com- 
‘mand is, in fact, already in hand. 


The European corporation will also operate the internal net- 
work of airlines. ‘ It will become a statutory public corporatien 
under the namef British European Airways. 

The South American corporation will be officially designated 
British South American Airways. The entire shareholding of 
the existing British South American Airways will be bought 
by B.O.A.C. and the capital for the new corporation will be 
provided entirely from public’funds. As in the case of British 
European Airways, there will be a completely separate board 
operating independently of B.O,A.C.,; and this board will have 
sole responsibility for-the work of B.S.A.A. The chairman of 
this new corporation is to be Mr. John Booth, who is at 
present chairman of the Booth Steamship-Co., but who severs 
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his active connection with the shipping. world. Air Vice- 
Marshal D. C. T. Bennett will remain chief executive officer. 

The corporations. will, be subject to the direction of the 
Minister for Civil Aviation on matters of general policy, and 
they will be required to use aircraft made by British manu- 
facturers. : 

We note with interest that the rule of retirement by rotation 
in accordance with normal commercial practice is to be insti- 
tuted for all boards formed under the Ciyil Aviation policy. 

The newcomers to the B.O.A.C. board are: 

Lord Burghley, who recently resigned the Governorship of 
Bermuda. He is 40, and was M.P. for Peterborough for twelve 
years. He was Controller of Aircraft Repairs and Overseas 
Supplies to the Ministry of Aircraft Production in 1942-3, 
though he will undoubtedly be remembered more easily as an 
Olympic Games hurdler. 

ajor McCrindle, a last-war pilot, was formerly managing 
director ot British Airways and has been deputy. director- 
general of B:O.A.C. for the past five years. ‘ 

Mr. Garro-Jones is 50, a barrister, and former M.-P. for 
North Aberdeen. He is chairman of the new Television Ad- 
visory Committee, and during the war was chairman of the 
Radio Production Planning Committee and also of the Raw 
Materials and Central Priorities Committees. 

Mr. Wakefield Jones, 65, is a director of Alfred Booth and 
Co., Ltd., the Booth Steamship Company, and the Sea In- 
surance Company. : 

Major R. H. Thornton is a keen amateur pilot and a mem- 
ber of a Liverpool shipping firm. 


THE FRENCH ATLANTIC 


HE Paris-New York service of Air France, operating through 
the Shannon Airport, is expected to start in April, using 
Lockheed Constellations. At the same tinte Air France hopes 
to operate a Dublin-Paris service, in co-operation with Aer 
Lingus Teoranta, during this summer. 


A .PROSPECTIVE MARKET 


ERO OY, Finnish Air Lines, who restarted flying on in- 

ternal services on August 13, are now operating between 
the more important cities of Western and Northern Finland. 
The operational centre is Hyvinkéa airport, about 35 miles 
north of Helsinki: Discussions on nationalisation are proceed- 
ing, but nothing has yet been officially decided. 

At the moment lack of aircraft prevents any considerable 
expansion. The present equipment of Aero OY consists. of 
two Douglas DC-2zs, two Ju 52s, and one D.H. Rapide. But, 
as a result of the war, there are good ground facilities all over 
Finland. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 


RITAIN would be less likely to lose her place in world 
: aviation if foreign-built aircraft were used now to extend 
British airlines all over the world, instead of withholding full 
entry into air commerce until we could use exclusively all- 
British-built aircraft. This was one of the points stressed by 
Group Capt. D. F. McIntyre, of Scottish Aviation, when he 
addressed the Glasgow branch of the Royal Scottish Geographi- 
cal Society on January 19. 

He suggested that Scotland had a tremendous geographical 
advantage in air commerce, for the northern hemisphere con- 
tained go per cent. of the world’s population and, in’ this 
hemisphere, the more northerly the route, the shorter was the 
trip. As an example, he quoted the trans-ocean hop to 
America as being 250 miles shorter from Prestwick than from 
London. 

Group Capt. McIntyre foreshadowed the use of 360-seater 
aircraft on the Atlantic route at fares below the level of third- 
class ‘‘surface’’ passenger fares, each aircraft cruising at 340 
m.p.h. and carrying an annual total of over 100,000 passengers 
in 300 single journeys between Britain and America. He added 
that such a 360-seater aircraft was already at the last stage of 
its test flights. By comparison, he said that the Queen Mary, 
which accommodated 2,000 passengers, could make, at most, 


26 single journeys and carried only a total of 50,000 passengers - 


each year. 

From these figures, Group Capt. McIntyre deduced that one 
aircraft such as he described woyld provide a frequency of 
service more than ten times greater than that of the Queen 
Mary at a fraction of the capital cost. This, however, seems 
to us to be expecting rather a lot from one aircraft. 
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GLIDING FOR BRISTOL 


ise preparation for. a resumption of activities in due course, ~ 
a general meeting of the Bristol Gliding Club will be held = 
in the near future. Meanwhile, a new “‘ register’? of members | 
is being built up, and those interested are invited to write to ~ 
the Secretary at 9, Royal Park, Clifton, Bristol, mentioning 
any previous flying or gliding experience. 


ROLLASONS AGAIN 


ye another reminder that the war is really over has been 

the return of so many pre-war names to the civil aviation 

“‘industry.’’ The latest is that of W. A. Rollason, who has 

returned, with a firm of that name, to the work of aircraft 

service, sales and repairs, with a main office at Terminal House, ‘ 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, and a factory at an air- 

field which will be named later, With him, as sales manager, 

is Mr. E. W. (‘‘Jock’’) Bonar. 

Grp. Capt. Rollason has, during the war,. been with 43 
Group, Maintenance Command, and the Aeronautical Inspec- 
tion Department. He was the founder of the Rollason - Air- 
craft Service Organisation and was a transport pilot previous 
to 1929. 

Mr. E. W. Bonar has flown professionally since leaving the 
R.A.F. in 1929 and, for the past three years, has been chief , 
test pilot for Napiers. 


GLIDER C. OF As 

She the British Gliding Association’s inspection organisa- 

tion has been largely dispersed, arrangements have been 
made for the Air Registration Board to act as the Association’s 
technical advisors in the issue and renewal of C. of A.s. It is 
anticipated that, in the post-war Air Navigation Regulations 
which are now being prepared, gliders will be officially recog- 
nised as ‘‘aircraft.’’ The A.R.B. will then act as advisors = 
to the Ministry of Civil Aviation on glider design and con- 4 
struction, 

‘Before the war there was no provision under the Air Naviga- 
tion Acts for the certification of gliders, but the B.G.A. tech- 
nical committee did, in fact, issue unofficial C. of A.s after the 
designs had been approved, The technical committee will con- 7 
tinue to work closely with the A.R.B., and one of its members, | ~ 
Mr. H. E. Bolton, has joined the staff on part-time basis. ; 


LIGHT AIRCRAFT CONFERENCE 


HILE matters of international moment in civil aviation 

were being decided in Bermuda, a group of enthusiasts 

at Harrogate were discussing the future of the ultra-light air- 

craft. 
to the future of private flying and gliding. 

It was generally recommended that a chain of small landing 
fields near centres of the. population should be established for 
the use of small aircraft, each field to be 400 yards square, 
with a minimum of 200 yards square, and, as far as possible, 
in a standard position on the west side of the towns. Provided 
that the approaches were unobstructed, the sizes recommended 
were considered to be ample for the purpose. It was sug- 
gested that designers should go back in thought as far as the 
1923 and 1924 Lympne trials and then develop new types with 
modern improvements, using, if necessary, modified motor 
cycle or similar power units. It was suggested that all ultra- 


light aircraft flying should be preceded by a course of training ~~ 


on gliders, & 





Safer Flying 
(Continued from page 120) 


vibration. Installation presents no difficulty since the tanks 
can be fitted in the space occupied by the normal tanks 
without structural alterations. Last week we illustrated 
a- Henderson tank in the Desford Trainer. Two other 
shapes are shown on p. 120. 

That a price has to be paid for all these advantages is 
obvious. It is not.a heavy one. A 30-gallon tank weighs 
about 30 ib. This may be double the weight of a normal 
tank, but is certainly not prohibitive. The cost, too, is 
necessarily greater, but since the British Aviation Insur- 
ance Co., for. instance, is prepared to give special con- 
sideration to aircraft fitted with this type of tank, the 
extra cost should soon be recovered in lower premiums. 
The comfortable feeling that even in a fairly bad crash 
there is unlikely to be a fire should be worth*a great deal 
to future owners of small and medium-size aircraft. 





The Aircraft Club considered a number of points relating» — 
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Control cables on 
the record-breaking Mefeor were made up with“ TRU-LOC “ 


compression fittings and “TRU-LAY ” pretormed rope. 


BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS LTD., 
WORCESTER RD., STOURPORT-ON-SEVERN 


The trade marks ** TRU-LAY"’ and ‘“‘TRU-LOC’’ are used for the parpose of indicating that the goods in respect of which 
they are used are goods complying in all respects to the specifications and directions of the AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO. INC., the proprietors of the trademarks. 
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Part I—From First to Last on Active Operations : How the 
U-Boats Were Hunted 


By MAJOR F. A. de 


ROM September 3rd, 1939, to May toth, 1940, the 

second world war was known to the wags as a 

“‘ phoney war.’’ The Air Ministry held regular Press 
conferences during that time, and the distinguished officer 
who used to preside would explain, almost apologetically, 
to the assembled journalists that Bomber Command was 
dropping leaflets, that Fighter Command was ramping up 
and down the coasts in a state of frustrated irritation, and 
that only Coastal Command could: really provide the news- 
paper men with any stories. Likewise after VE day Bomber 
and Fighter Command ceased to slay their opponents, but 
Coastal Command had to carry on its work until it was 
certain that every U-boat had received the orders of 
Admiral Dénitz to stop fighting. No losses are so tragic as 
those incurred after a war is over. 

In between those two memorable dates Coastal Command 
rather faded out of the news, and the Air Ministry spokes- 
man grew almost apologetic that he could ‘find so little to 
say about its doings, compared with the exploits of the 
bombers and fighters. The fact that it was the first and also 
the last R.A.F. Command to be engaged in active opera- 
tions is sufficient proof that its activities in between the 
outbreak of war and the victorious conclusion were not 
wholly devoid of interest. Probably the majority of sorties 


. had nothing to report, but when an enemy was sighted 
\ there was plenty of excitement. 


It must be obvious to everyone that, quite apart from 
the possibilities connected with the atomic bomb, air war- 
fare had ‘not reached its ultimate possible stage by 1945. 
There have been many developments during the six years 
of warfare, and there are bound to be more in the future. 
But there has always been (and presumably will always be) 
one duty which aircraft. will have to undertake, and that 
is reconnaissance. That was the first duty allotted to them 
in 1914, and it is equally important to-day. So from the 
moment that war came upon the world in 1939, the air- 
craft of Coastal Command had to start scouring the seas 
round the coasts of the British Isles to see that the ships 
of the Merchant Navy could proceed on their lawful occa- 
sions without interference. Later on the Command devel- 
oped into a formidable striking force ; but its first business 
was to look and see. When it became aggressive its duties 
fell into. two parts, strikes against U-boats and strikes 
against enemy shipping. Each of these two roles makes a 
thrilling story, and it is best to tell them separately. We 
will take the campaign against U-boats first. 


e- A Handicapped Start 


By the end of the war Coastal Command could boast the 
possession of more aircraft and more men than the whole 
R.A.F. owned in 1939; but at the outbreak of hostilities 
the Command was far from being adequately equipped for 
its exacting tasks, It had five squadrons of flying boats, 
equipped with obsolescent Londons and Stranraers and a 
few Sunderlands. The Sunderland, by the way, never was 
regarded as obsolete or obsolescent during the war, even 
though its top speed was not more than 210 m.p.h. It 
was not until March, 1941, that the Command received its 
first Catalina. At the beginning it also had eight squadrons 
of Ansons, a type which had a range of 600 miles and could 
carry two 1,000 lb. bombs. “There was one squadron of 
Hudsons. ‘In course of time all the Anson squadrons were 
re-equipped with Hudsons. There were also two squadrons 
of torpedo-bombers, but the Vildebeests, though good load- 
carriers, had not the range to make them very useful. Next 
year the Command received Beaufighters, and then the 
torpedo began to shine as a very useful weapon. Aircraft 
used the 18-inch torpedo. Altogether Coastal Command 
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started the war with only 171 aircraft.. In the early days 
it sometimes used little Tiger Moth trainérs to help out the 
exiguous supply of first-line aircraft. They could not strike, 
but they could look and see. 

Despite all its shortcomings in the way of equipment, the 
Command did very well even in the earliest days of the war. 
The U-boat commanders were inexperienced in attacking 
in the face of air and surface escorts, and by the end of 

. 1939 there had been 64 sightings and 49 attacks. It was 
often impossible to decide whether an attack with bombs 
- had actually resulted in the destruction of a U-boat. 

In 1940, when France had been overrun by the Germans, 
the U-boats made their chief bases in the ports of the Bay 
of Biscay, and that meant that the Battle of the Atlantic 
had begun in earnest. As Mr. Churchill constantly re- 
minded the country, this was the most crucial of all our 
struggles, at least after the Battle of Britain was over. In 
1917 the Germans, by means of their U-boats, had nearly 
starved us into sufrender.. In 1940 they tried again to do 
so. Had they been able to sink enough of our shipping 
they might have succeeded. It was for the Royal Navy 
and Coastal Command to see that they did not succeed. 


Sir Frederick’s ‘‘Secret Weapon ”’ 

Before we pass on to the second chapter in the history 
of the Command we should pay due respects to the gallant 
protagonists. Every day a patrol had to be flown from 
north Scotland to the limits of Norwegian waters—Norway 
was then a neutral. The object was to see if either U-boats 
or surface ships were trying to break out from the North 
Sea into the Atlantic. Often the weather was too foul for 
the observers to- see anything, and it was probably due 
to that circumstance that H.M.S. Rawalpindi was sunk, 
probably by the Scharnhorst. Most of these northern 
patrols were carried out by Ansons. But bad weather was 
often a protection to the Ansons, which could hide in the 
clouds. Nevertheless they were ‘not infrequently attacked 
by Me1ogs.. The Anson was certainly never designed as 
a fighter (originally it was a-civil transport machine) but 
it could, of course, ‘‘ turn inside’’ the German fighter and 
it did not always come off worst in these encounters. In 
fact, Air Chief-Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill once jokingly 
called the fighting Anson his ‘‘ secret-weapon.’’ 

By the winter of 1940-41 the resources of Coastal Com- 
‘mand had grown. There were more Sunderlands—and the 
heavily armed Sunderland proved a very prickly customer 
for German fighters to tackle. Hudsons were by then in 
general use, and there were some squadrons of Whitleys 
and Wellingtons. By August, 1940, there were squadrons 
in Iceland and a new Group was formed: at Liverpool. 
Radar, though in rather elementary form, was by then. in 
use on aircraft, and depth charges were adapted for carriage 
by air. The Amatol depth charge which was ‘used at 
first was found to be. not powerful enough. It was more 
prone to damage than to kill; but a more powerful explo- 
sive, Torpex, was presently substituted. Aircraft were 
recognised as an offensive weapon. It was no longer 
merely a reconnaissance scout. 

New tactics were then adopted. Though air escort was 
provided when a convoy appeared to be in danger, routine 
defensive escorts were left to surface craft of the Royal 
Navy.. The story of the corvettes and frigates is a romance 
by itself; but here-we are concerned with the tactics of 
Coastal Command: Its aircraft now concentrated on attack- 
ing the U-boats in theit transit areas, as. they were called. 
The Bay of Biscay was one of the most important, and 
another was called the Northern Transit Area, namely, the 
seas between Norway: and Iceland. A regular air offensive 
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was launched in’ May, 1941, and the losses among our 
shipping at once fell steeply.. It was at that time rare for 
a ship to be sunk within 450 miles of a Coastal base. In 
August of that year a damaged U-boat surrendered to a 
Hudson. 

The next move in the game. was the sending out by the 
Germans. of F.W. Condors, They would attack our ships 
with bombs when they found an opportunity; but their 
most important. business-was to find our convoys and pass 
on the information to the U-boat ‘‘ wolf-packs.’’ We 
replied with special. patrols of Hudsons, and afterwards of 
Beaufighters. The Condors were very unwilling to fight. 
Fighting is never the business of a scout if he ‘can avoid 
it. Moreover, if the British aircraft was damaged, the 
crew had a chance of being rescued by one of the ships; 
but a badly damaged Condor had a very poor. chance 
of getting its crew safe home. 

Then the Admiralty fixed catapults on merchant vessels, 
and sent Hurricanes out to tackle the Condors. It was 
expensive, for the Hurricanes were bound to end-up in 
the sea, and the pilots could not always be picked up. 
But the Condors naturally had a wholesome dread of these 
eight-gun fighters, and. were still more discouraged. Then 
came the escort carriers, and by the end of 1941 the Condor 
threat had been virtually defeated. 

By December, 1941, the United States was a belligerent 
and an Ally. That rendered their ships liable to attack 
without any breach of law by the Germans; and at, first 
the Americans were inexperienced in dealing with U-boats. 
The latter went across the Atlantic, taking their time, and 
at first they enjoyed good hunting. Those good times did 
not last long. British experience was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Americans, and they were quick to learn. 


Radar and Searchlights 


By May, 1942, Coastal Command had Wellingtons 
equipped with radar and searchlights, and it sent them out 
over the Bay of Biscay, hunting by night as well as by 
day. The Germans in 1943 reversed their tactics, and 
instructed their captains not to seek safety by diving, but 
to remain on the surface and fight it out with their guns. 
They had armed their U-boats more heavily. The new 
tactics were not a sugcess. The number of sightings, of 
course, went up dramatically, and the Wellington crews 
declined to be intimidated by the gunfire. By that time 
the Command had 31 squadrons (plus an American 
squadron in Iceland) engaged in anti-U-boat patrols, and 
in three months they sank 43 of the U-boats, and shared 
with the Navy in two more, but had lost 42‘aircraft. In 
time of war one becomes cold-blooded in working out the 
arithmetic of gains and losses; and when one considers 
the harm that 43 U-boats might have done in sinking ships, 
killing seamen, and depriving Britain of much-needed 
commodities, one has to admit that the loss of 42 aircraft 
was-a cheap price to pay, tragic though the loss of air- 
crews undoubtedly was. The overriding consideration was 
that the Battle of the Atlantic was Britain’s life and death 
struggle, and no loss could be counted too heavy which 
made for success in that fight: “—In’just over three months 
the number of U-boats at large in the Atlantic was reduced 
by about half, and our shipping losses had sunk to an 
almost negligible figure. 

All this time a fight between the German and British 
scientists had been going on. The Germans provided their 
boats with search receivers to detect the radar ‘on an 
approaching British aircraft. . In due course the British 
scientists developed a. new, form of radar which was not 
detectable by the search receivers.. The Torpex depth 
charge replaced the Amatol, with satisfactory results. It 
was American scientists (as the Admiralty has recently 
admitted) who produced the Sono Buoy, which was dropped 
by searching aircraft. It had a hydrophone and a radio 
transmitter installed in it, and the crews in the aircraft 
could listen to the U-boats under the water, and could- 
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attack them unseen. 
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Clever as the enemy scientists are, 
the Allies were always a point or two ahead of the 
Germans. ; 

In November, 1942, the Allied landings in N.W. Africa 
called for a.special effort by Coastal Command. It was 
reinforced by Bomber Command and by the U.S. Army 
Air Forces, . Looking back it seems incredible that such 
a vast fleet of warships and transports should assemble 
off a hostile coast and effect a successful landing without 
suffering very heavy losses from the opposing fleet of sub- 
marines. But so expert at its job was Coastal Command 


by this time, and so efficient the whole organisation, that — 


during the operation only one merchant vessel was damaged 
by a U-boat. - 

For a while in 1943 there was a lull in the Atlantic. The 
U-boat captains had been impressed by their losses, and 
were unduly cautious. 
Portugal to the-British to use the Azores as a base further 
restricted the liberties of the U-boats. Coastal formed:a 
new Group in the Azores. Then ‘the balance sank the other 
way. The Germans put istto use an improved search re- 
ceiver which: could detect:..our A.S.V.. (anti-surface vessel 
radar). The Schnorkel device, which enabled a U-boat to 
‘‘breathe’’ while still submerged, was given high priority 
by German armament manufacturers, The new boats also 
had a higher speed when submerged. On the other hand, 
some Coastal Mosquitoes were equipped with six-pounder 
guns and some Hudsons with R.P. (rocket projectiles). 
The U-boats from Norway were ordered. to move to the 
Biseay ports,.and the fight ranged all over the seas: from 
Scotland to the Arctic. Very few of the boats reached the 
Bay.. 


Once more we must turn to the middle of the Atlantic. 
The escort carriers had done much to close the gap im the | 
centre which had -hitherto been. out of range of aircraft” 
based in either Britain or North America; but still more.: 


measures were needed. In 1942 the V.L.R. (very long range) 
Liberators appeared on the scene. By removing defensive 
armament and fitting extra fuel tanks these machines were 
given a range of 2,300 sea miles. The Americans and 
Canadians. sent them off from Newfoundland, and they 
broke up the wolf packs. At last the “‘gap’’ had been 
satisfactorily closed. The greatest problem of the Atlantic 
battle had been solved. 


And Then the Invasion 


In June, 1944, came the longed-for invasion of the Con- 
tinent from the West. Coastal Command had been prac- 
tising its part. Once again there would be an enormous 
congregation of ships of all sorts and sizes, offering a most 
tempting bait to submarine captains. The small ships of 
the Navy and the aircraft of Coastal Command were: given 
the task of keeping the enemy at a distance. 
the boats from Biscay and those from the Norwegian ports 
were ordered to make for the English Channel in full force. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas laid a barrier of . 


patrols across the approaches to the Channel by day and 
night. The aircraft-were thoroughly accustomed to wofk 
with the small ships of the Navy, and to summon their 
assistance when a U-boat was spotted. _The Leigh light 
helped such aircraft as had been fitted with it to make 
good shooting by night. No single assault ship was sunk 
by a-U-boat.~ The losses of the enemy .were heavy. By 


‘the end of July the threat to our invasion had been beaten. 
As the German armies were driven back towards the . 


Rhine there was much coming and going between Germany 
and Norway. German troops were brought south, and sup- 
plies for those left behind were ‘sent northwards. This 
gave a chance to the Halifax bombers of Coastal, and 
they worked indefatigably over the Skagerrak and Katte- 
gat. It was almost the last phase. 

In the frve and a half years of warfare Coastal Command, > 
helped by the Dominions and Allies, and by the Fleet aire 
Arm, sighted 2,557 U-boats and attacked 1,664. How many 
of those were destroyed may ultimately be ascertained from 
the_German records, In any case Coastal Command made 
a tremendous and untiring effort, and, in conjunction with 
the Royal Navy, it won its own war. 
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comes the war- 
fime story of 


CELLON 


PROTECTIVE 
FINISHES... 





Continuously assaulted by sea-water, or crashing 
down the bomb-torn roads of Europe, the vessels 
and vehicles of war needed as tough a hide as 


science could devise or industry produce. Exposed: 


to arctic cold and tropical heat, Cellon Protective 
Finishes have been used for those duties in 
which the efficiency of the device was dependent 
upon the. durability of the ‘finish’. ‘Dukws,’ 
_ Launches, Landing Craft, Tanks, Trucks, Invasion 


THE (SEA) HORSE’S MOUTH 
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Barges, Airborne Life-boats, Mine-sweepers, and 
a host. of other essential warships, vehicles 
and their gear, absorbed most of our wartime 
output. With the end of. hostilities the high 
quality ingredients’ oi Cellon Protective Finishes 
are again becoming available for commercial 
purposes — better than ever as a result of 
six years concentrated 

experience and research. 


THE FINISHES THar. 
STAND THE 


ANY SPECIFIC PURPOSE FROM CELLON LTD., KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, TELEPHONE: KINGSTON 1234 (5 LINES) 


Thorp-Himbrock Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Cellon Corporation Pty, Ltd., Sydney, Australia CVS-545 
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Docker’ *st00 
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TILL BE USED WHEN BOMBS AND GUNS MAKE WAY 
RS AND GOODS, ON THE AIR LINES OF TOMORROW 


DOCKER BROTHERS 


LADYWOOD - BIRMINGHAM 16 
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-GIPSY ENGINES 


. - GIPSY MAJOR Series 30 and 50 - 


GEIPSY QUEEN Series 30, 50 and 70 
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‘BIRSO’ Non-Ferrous CASTINGS 
AIRCRAFT 
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. = HANLEY- STAFFS 
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HEATHROW 
Out-of-wind Landings 


'N a recent statement in the Press, in connection with Heath- 
row airport, it was stated that large aircraft’ would not be 
able to land when the wind was‘ northerly owing to the runways 
being too far out of wind, because large aircraft are much more 
difficult to land in a cross wind than small aircraft. 
For two reasons I consider this ‘statement to be false. 
(1) In the case of a heavy aircraft and a light ‘aircraft 
approaching to land at the same speed, the heavier aircraft will 


be easier to land owing to its extra inertia obtained from greater * 


weight, which would tend to make the aircraft continue along 
its landing path after touching down, providing of course that 
drift- has been correctly neutralised by use of rudder imme- 
diately prior to touching down. 

(2) In the case of a heavy aircraft approaching at a higher 
speed than a light- aircraft, the heavy aircraft will obviously 
have less drift than the light aircraft, and consequently be 
easier to land. 

Perhaps one of your corresporidents could confirm the above 
statements, PUZZLED. 


: BRITISH AIRLINES 
Should Not Have to Use U.S. Machines 


I WAS horrified the other day to see in the paper that we were 
considering buying American aircraft for our civil airlines. 
What is wrong with our own aircraft ? 

In the Tudor I, York, Lancastrian, Sandringham, Seaford 
and Viking we have aircraft to operate services in Europe and 
throughout the world and well able to hold their own against 
any American services. It is also up to the Powers-That-Be 
to, place orders, now, for such aircraft as the Shetland, Tudor II, 
Hermes, Wayfarer and Freighter," and to give the firms all 
possible help to get the aircraft into production and put them 
into service at once. 

For one example, look how the Shetland has been hanging 
about! She was first heard of, I believe, at the beginning of 
1945 or before, and she has not gone into service yet, although 
she is probably the best civil flying-boat yet produced by any 
country. P 

I also think it is about tine Transport Command gave up 
carrying ‘civilian passengers and handed over their routes in 
Europe to B.O.A.C., or we shall find the Americans in on the 
European routes before us. R. J. HITCHMAN. 


LIGHT AIRCRAFT 
A Low-powered Engine Needed 


DO not think it is premature to talk about private flying 

on light aircraft, although the authorities seem in no great 
hurry to rélease airfields, or aid with other facilities, or even 
to make a statement of policy for the future. 

There have been in the flying journals a number of articles 
on the ideal light aircraft, all of which, in my opinion, are on 
the ambitious side for the average private owner, although well 
suited for club work. A cost of about {1,000 and an engine 
of 100 h.p. are too much and too large. 

It seems that the engine is the main problem, from the point 
of view of price if nothing else. With our present knowledge 





* of materials, wood and metal, particularly impregnated and 


compressed woods, it should be possible to produce small two- 
seater monoplanes with very low structural weight and excel- 
lent finish, to have a performance equivalent to pre-war air- 
craft, but with about two-thirds or less of the engine power. 
Tipsy, Chilton and certain other light pre-war aircraft come to 
mind as approximating to my specification, which calls for a 
speed of about 100 m.p.h., an initial climb of not less than 
600 ft./min., an engine of about 45 h.p. output, and a cost of 
not more than £500. 

While fully realising the difficulties—C. of A. and the like— 
I still think there will be some room, too, for home construction 
from semi-finished component parts, there being even more 
reason for this now that labour costs represent such a high pro- 
portion of the total price of aircraft. 

May I finish by pointing out that we make the best large and 
intermediate aircraft engines in the world (i.e., we know the 
answers), and we have for many years made the best motor 
cycle and small car engines. We also have the plant facilities, 
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so why will not a few reputable engine manufacturers design 
and produce, say, one aircraft engine of about:45 h.p., or a 
range of engines from 30 to 75, h.p., weighing not:more than 
2$ Ib. per h.p., arid at a price bearing some relationship to the 
motor cycle or small car counterpart? If you are depending 
upon one little engine, it needs to be a good one. 

Quite apart from our. own needs, I feel sure that there would 
be an immediate and sizeable demand for such engines in the 
Dominions, Europe, Sonth America and even the U.S.A. At 
the moment this world market is open; cannot Britain step in ? 

IMPECUNIAVIATOR. 





HALIFAX PROTOTYPES 
The Test Pilot on Maiden Flights 


AP a constant reader of Flight I write to express surprise 
that no one~has yet corrected a mis-statement of facts, 
which might well be the cause of.unpleasantness and’ suspicion. 

In the article in Flight of December 6th concerning the 
Hermes crash, you stated ‘that Fit. Lt. Talbot had carried 
out the maiden flights on Halifax prototypes, and I feel sure 
Fit. Lt. Talbot would have been the first to ask you to correct 
this statement. 

Maiden flights of the first and second prototype Halifax 
aircraft were carried out in October, 1939, and August, rg4o. 
Fit. Lt. Talbot made his first-solo flight in a Halifax in mid- 
September,’ 1940, and although -he flew as second pilot for 
some time, he did not begin testing production Halifax air- 
craft until late in February, 1941. Up to that time, all maiden 
flights, and most of the production testing, was done by Major 
J. L. B. H. Cordes. MARTLESHAM. 


{Our-apologies to Major Cordes. During the war there was a 
considerable ‘‘ security ’’ time-lag between the first flights of a 
new ‘aircraft type and the first publication of pictures, etc. 
At the christening by Lord Halifax at Radlett, in September, 
1941, the machine was piloted by Mr. Talbot, and it was evi- 
dently this recollection which was in the writer’s mind.—Ep. | 


FUTURE OF THE A.T.C. 
A More Imaginative Policy Needed 

LIGHT’S understanding attitude towards the problems of 

the A.T.C. has prompted me to write and air some of the 
grievances held by members of the Corps. 

During the war many tributes were paid to the A.T.C., and 
it was promised that it should continue to function in peace- 
time with many added facilities for training, But numbers 
continue to dwindle because there is not enough interest in 
the A.T.C, training programme. There has been no reorganisa- 
tion of plans since the war ended; in fact, there is so little 
evidence of any official interest in the Corps that the A.T.C. 
might well have ceased to exist ! 

In my own squadron, for example, we attend two evenings 
every week and learn navigation, morse and maths exactly as 
we have done for the last three years. Every Sunday we 
practise drill and P.T. Twice a year we visit a nearby airfield 
and are treated to ten minutes’ flying in Tiger Moths. The 
one really bright spot of the whole year is camp, when the 
R.A.F. are usually good enough to give us a really interesting 
week, 

From the foregoing it must surely be seen that far more drive 
and initiative in planning the A.T.C. syllabus are needed at the 
Air Ministry. My suggestions for increasing the numbers, and 
the keenness, of the A.T.C. are as follows:— 

(a) Make available to A.T.C. units such items of equipment 
as Link Trainers, surplus R.A.F. navigational and wireless 
apparatus, and similar equipment. 

(b) Replace some of the theoretical training by more interest- 
ing practical work, organised visits to R.A.F. stations, and 
instruction in driving... (Flying lessons would be too much to 
expect.) 

(c) Issue cadets with battledress to replace the present style 
of uniform, which has always been unpopular. (University 
squadrons of the A.T.C. receive both greatcoats and battle- 
dress ! 

In short, let the Powers-That-Be regard and treat the A.T.C. 
as a junior branch of the R.A.F. The results would certainly 
be worth the effort. CANDID CADET. 





HOLLAND’ S CHOICE: A line-up of the first batch of Fairey Fireflies ordered by the Dutch Government. 
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“Flight” photograph. 
They will form 


the equipment of No. 860 Squadron of the Dutch Naval Air Arm. 
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Royal Air Force and Naval Air Arm News and Announcements 


Appointments 
Royal Air Force 


A VICE-MARSHAL SIR HUGH — 
LOYD, K.BE., C.B., M.C., D.F.C. be 

R.A.P, Pada (Designate) at the 

Defence Colleg 


Air Vice- Marshal Alick Charles STEVENS, C.B., 
io be Air Officer Commanding No. 4 Group, 
Transport Command, 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd was appointed 
A.O.C. Very Long Raage Bomber Force in April, 
1945, having been A.O.C. Planning Force, for 
V.L.R. Bomber Force. ‘This force was known by 
the name “ Tiger Force,” and was to have joined 
in the attack on Japanese war potential from 
bases in the Ryukyu Islands, of which Okinawa 
was the best known. ‘The latest types of R.A.F. 
bembers and missiles were to be used. 

Sir Hugh Lloyd was A.O.C. of the North-West 
Africa Coastal Air Forces from March, 1943, to 
November, 1944, and while in that post organised 
the air escort operation covering the Salerno 
landings. He was_ previously 8.A.S.0. to Sir 
Arthur Tedder at H.Q, R.A.F. Middle East, and 
from May, 1941, was A.O.C., R.A.F., Malta, at 
the height of the enemy attempts to neutralise 
the island as an offensive base. For his work in 
this Command Sir Hugh received the C.B. and 
K.B.E., and a congratulatory message from the 
Secretary of State for Air spoke of his “* brilliant 
leadership.” 

Air Vice-Marshal Stevens has been A.O.C. No. 
47 Group since August, 1945. In Jyne, 1944, he 
was appointed A.O.C., Gibraltar, having previously 
been $.A.8.0. No. 18 Group (Coastal Command). 
1940 to 1945 ke was Deputy 
Naval Co-operation, Air Ministry. 

Air Vice-Marshal Stevens’ new command, No, 4 
Group, ‘ormerly a Group in Bomber Command, is 
now responsible for all training within Transport 
Command. 

Aircrews are chosen for Transport Command at 
R.A.F. Station, Snaith, Yorkshire, a_ former 
Bomber Commani station now transferred to No. 
4 Group. Before a pilot is permitted to fly pas- 
sengers in four-engiued Liberators or Yorks, he 
must have a minimum of 1,000 hours’ flying, 200 
of them on multi-engine ‘aircraft Pilots 
less experience are chosen for Dakota squadrons 
supplying ground forces. 

Future pilots of four-engine transports go to 
Dishforth in Yorksaire for a course at a heavy 
conversion unit. Throughout their training the 
comfort of passengers is stressed as being of para- 
mount importance. After passing the stiff ex- 
amination at the en? of the course aircrews nor- 


Pita 


From Director of 


mally do two or three freight-carrying trips before 
neing allowed to fly 


passengers 


with. 


Promotions 


IR CDRES. (hon.) ‘to be Air Vice-Marshals. 
Hon. Col. His Highness j Rajeshwar 
lenge oT it on U BaHA- 
. G.CS.1., G.C.LE., K.C.V.O.. 
pt of Jodhpur. Hon. Col His Highness Tftikhar- 


al-Mulk Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Sir 
MUHAMMAD HAMIDULLA KHAN BaHADUR, 
G.C.8.1., G.C.L.E., C.V.0., Nawab of Bhopal. 


Awards 


HE KING has-been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards in recognition 
of gallantry and devotion to duty in the execu- 
tion of ir operations :— % 
aotengerned Service Order 
ve San. Ldr. Cc. C.. Hawkins, D.FC., 
R.A.F.V.R. No. rigs Sqn. —This officer has a distin- 
guished record of ne gee g flying. During the 
Burma campaign he has ied numerous army sup- 
port and long range tactical bombing missions 
during which he has himself destroyed at least 
two Japanese aircraft and inflicted considerable 
damage on the enemy’s motor transport vehicles, 
river craft, locomotives and rolling stock. Sqn. 
Ldr. Hawkins is a magnificent leader who has 
consistently displayed outstanding courage and 
determination which, coupled with his fine fight- 
ing spirit, have been a source of inspiration to 
the other members of the squadron’ he commands 





Badge of No. 695 
Seusseos, Royal Air 
Force—“‘We_ Exer- 
cise Their Arms.’’ 


of No. 83 

Squadron, Royal Air 

Force — “Strike to 
Defend.” 


Badge 





Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 
+3. Sen. Ldr. a a ee D.F.C., D-.F.M., 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 
* Act. Sqn. Ld. M. e. Deu: D.F.C., R.A.P.V.R., 
2 0. 7 Sqn. 
by A.. A. BowLey, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
in. 
Fit. + P. P. Marner, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
Fit. ae H. ©. Wrieut, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 


3 
Act. 


Fit. Ti De As RE GO arc 
RAFVR., No. 156 San. ARRAD, D.F.C., 
Act aha ht. EL Riapy, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R. 
soe BREE & A. 
c . Lt. R. Taytor, D.F.C., D.F.N 
A.F.V.R., No.7 Sqn. ne 
— Pit. Lt. S. Turner, D.F.C., R.A.F., No. 35 


F/O. Vv. E. Azzaro, D.F.C., R.A.F., No. 7 Sqn 
ri W. C. BREDGFORD, DF.C., R. ‘FV "BR. No. 


109 
re = E. Brown, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 582 
a 2 V. DickEsen, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
Sqn 
vj F. Marsuatn, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 
nm. 


F/O J A. McCottau, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No.7 
qn 

fae J. SALTMARSH, D.F.C., R.A.P.V.R., No.7 

P/O. A. R. Wray, D.F.C.. R.A.F.V.R. 

P/O. H. G. Hupson, DFC. it. A.B.V.R., No. 7 


Sqn. 
W/O. J. EGAN, D.F.C.. R.A-F.V.R., No. 156 San. 
Act. San. Ldr.’ L. L. ano a DF. RAF. 


D.F.C., R.A.A.F., 
D.F.C.. 


oi ke Raveon, 


se. Pit. ht Sy zo Macl. Moante D.F.C. 
“0. 7 UNCE, DF.., R.A.A.F.. No. 7S 
a Lt. FP. L Bor, DFC. ety F., No: 
Act. Fit, .M S. Kyre, D.F.C., R.C.A.F., No 
405 (R. Sqn. 





AP) 
nag 6. M. AELCOOK. D.F.C., R.A.F.O., No 
Act. Sem Ldr. W. Baker, D.F.C., R.A.F., No. 105 


Act. Sqn. Ldr. N. Bowman, D.S.0., DF.C 
ee ee Bash 

¢ n. Daw C., D.F.M. 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 San. er es: 

Act. —_ Lar. K. xn Francrs, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R, 


No. 109 San. 
Act. San. Ldr Bh. M. Sieep, D.F.C, R.A.F.V.R. 
No. 109 Sqn. 
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nm. Ldr. S. R. STANBRIDGE, D.F.C., 
.V.R., No. 128 Sqn. 
5 7 wv. A. WATSON, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 1 
Fit. Lt. ey san wonts, D.S.0., D.F.C., R.A.F.O., 


635 
re” it. J. i BarnicoaT, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 


No. 162 

it. Lt. L. PAsNETT, D.F.C., R.A.F., No. 1409. 
Fit ie A A. 0. J. Brsuor, D.B.C., R.A.F.V.B., No. 
109 


tn. C. CrEssWwELL, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 109 San. 


- Fit. Lt. E. L. D. Drake, D-F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 


No. 105 
mie ik OB Rostron, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
109 


Fit. Lt. H. L. Forrest, D.F.C., R.C.A-F., No. 
ek. C. Smrra, D.F.C., R.C.A.F., No. 571 


ple Lt. V. E. srvcunenr, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 

Bg ee F. "A. Taytor, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 

lay P. J. WHEELER, D.F:C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
105 Sqn. 

Act. Kit. Lt. B. A. Jarvis, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 


109 
Boag Fit. tes. McK. Woop, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 
F/O. x Pb D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 1409 


It. i 
F/O. G. W. Hopces, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 
156 Sqn. Pi 
omg aE Flying Cross , 
Act. Sqn Lar. . SHEPHERD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


4D. Brown, RAW EX No, 110 Sqn. 
DunsaR, R.A.F.V.R. : 
Lt. kh ee JACOMB-HooD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
‘Tt G. H. Jones, R.A.F.V.R., No. 684 San. 
Fit. Lt. D. D. Warwick, R.A.F., ‘No. 684 Sqn. 
F/0. P. THOMPSON, B.A.P.V.R., No. 47 +s 
. W.°R. WILLTAMS, R.A.F.V.R., No. 28 San. 
ad be W. G. BANNister. R.A.F.V.R., No. 684 


wid. W. Box, R.A.F.V.R. 
af R. L. LowMan, RAF V.R., No. 


av ide G. W. Mosner, R.C.A.F., No 


Sqn 
ts, oan B. D. Mapitt, R.C.A.F., No. 
123: Sqn. agit Se 
rit Lt. ts A. RUSSELL, R.C.A.F., ‘No. 


ont ; DK LONPSE. 8.A.A.F., No. 13 
ffect from Aug. 19, 1944). 

v0.3 ag Cooxsey, R.A.F.V R., No. 
#/0, on 0. FaLconer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
FiO. A; E. HazeEt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 
rio. F. D. Joxes, R.A.F.V.R., No, 50 
F/ e. *H. Keen, R.A.F.V.R., No. 57 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 

vine 2: E. Morris, R.A.F.V.R., No. 

n. 3 

F/O. J. Patrerson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 83 
Sqn. 

r/6. L. W. Waters, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
iM ‘on Mack. Watson, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. = E 
/0. w. TCOPLAND, R.A.F.V.R., No 
514 } iy Yi 

W/O. J. Forrester, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
83 n. 

W/O. D. Taytor, R.A.F.V.R., No. 157 

in. 

Fit. Lt. J. H. Kitt, R.A.A.F., No. 83 
Sqn. 

Act. ort. Lt. D. C. HuxTaB_e, R.A.A.F., 
No. 463 (R.A.A F.)_ Sqn. 
ct. Fit. Lt J. H. M._ McKern. 


[A.A.F., No. 463 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 
Act. Fit. Lt. I. A. Simpson, R.A.A.F.. 





No. 640 Sqn. 
F/O. L. C. Peart, R.A.A.F., No. 463 
in. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. W SuitH, R.C.A.F., 
No, 408 Rear) se — 
Act. Fit. Lt..R. V. Best, R.C.A.F., 
e ET x 
ct. Fit. 8. G, E. Cuasot, R.C.A.F,, 
No. 425 WeOAe) Sqn 
Act. Fit. 8. Fonses, R.C.ALF., 
No. 100 _ 
F/O. J. C. P. “Borer, R.C.AF., No. 425 
(ROAF.) Sqn. 
F/O. A SPENCE, R.C.A.F., No. 434 
(R.C.A.F. 
F/O. H. M. HTITTLES, R.C.A.F., No 
408 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
P/O. M. J. V. Bourpon, R.C.A.F., ‘No 
425 Sqn. 
Fit. Lt. T. P. Ryan, R.N.Z.A.F., No 
85 Sqn. 
Fit. Lt. F. D. Win, R.N.Z.A.F., No 
n. 
F/O . L. Comss, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 514 


n. 

F/O, A. ae JEEVES, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 

F/O. B. va. MuprRayY, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 

4hy D. rR. seasnors, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 
(N.Z. 
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F/O. +P. J. Parsons, R.C.A.F., No. 424 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
F/O. A. D. Ross, R.C.A.F., No. 138 ae 
F/O. E. LL. Smirnman, R.C. 433 
(RCAF. Sqa. 
F/O. G. H. WISSLER, R.C.A.F., No. 424 
(R.C.A.F.) on 
w/o. 38. CAMPBELL, R.C.A.F.. No. 419 
(R.C.A.F.) "San 
Act. Fit. Lt. E. J. ApranaM, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 75 
(N.Z.) —* 
Fie: A. D. Simpson, R.N.ZAF., No. 75 (N.Z.) 
in. 
F/O. R. 8. Tarr, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 75 (N.Z.) Sqn. 
7 hee F.C. BALLANTINE, R.A.F.V.R., 
0. 
Arbo dea. Ldr, A. D. SteEpnenson, R.A.F.O., No. 
Fit. Lt. E. G. Coox, R.A.F.V.R: es 622 Sqn. 
Fit ied R.A.F.V.R., No. 


aes, D.F.M., 
Sqn. 





Pata Lt. E. M. Amarr, R.A:F.V.R.. No. 61 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. D. K. Crooxs, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
Act Fett. W. R. Kennepy, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
Act ie Lt. G. McN. Norsury, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
Act. Fit. Lt. T. H. Sreete, R.A-F.V.R., No. 50 
Act. Wing Cdr. W. J. Suiru, R.A.F.O., No. 218 


Act. San. Ldr. F. C. Betasco, R.A-F.V.R.,_ No. 
207 Sqn. 





FAST AND FURIOUS: A fine flying picture of the 
Hawker Sea Fury X, full details of which are pub- 


. ‘ ; =". Sqn. sei 
r/o. J. Howard, R.C.A.F., » No. lished in this issue. Fury’s predecessor, the F/O. we os. sfenee. R.A.F.V.R., No. 
#6. RA. Low, RCAF, No. 101 Tempest, is famed for its high-speed _ rollin~ F/O. ©. R. Tavton, R.AF.V.R., No. 
Sqn. a characteristics. 15 Sqn. 
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As See. Ldr. G.. E, Poutton, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


Sqn. 
Fit. Lt. R. A. Herpert, R.A.F.V.R., No. 189 


n. 
Fit. Lt. M. W. Huaoins, R.A.F., No, $15 
Taos Lt. W. A Verratts, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


Flt nit. H. F. Warwick, R.AF,V.R., No. 
n. 
Act. Fit. Lt. G. A. HamitTon, 


t R.A.F., No. 97 
Act. Flt. Lt. W. P. Jouty, D.F.M., R.AF.VR. 
No. 15 Sqn. 

Act. Fit. C. P. SmitH, R.A.F.V.R., No. ll = 
Ah E. R. Brown, RAF F.V.R., No. 83 

F/O. D. W. MarTIN, R.A-F.V. 
F/O. 


Sqn. 
207 
218 


R., “No. 186 ‘San. 
K. R. RicHaRDsoN, R.A.F.V. R., No. 
L. Worpden, 


F/O. °K. R.A.F.V.R., No. 

(R.A.A-F.) Sqn. 

P/O. B. Swi, R.A.F.V.R., ae 514 Sqn. 
gs 


463 


P/O. Gus, R.A.F.V.R., No. 115 Sqn. 

“ eS G. ABERNETHY, R.A-F.V.R., No. 97 

W/O. A. Kine, R.A-F.V.R., No. 51 Sqn. 

w/o. x C. WootLey, R.A‘F.V.R., No. 157 Sgn. 

Fit. Lt. H.R. Hoare, R.A.A.F., No. 466 San. 

Fit. Lt. K.. D.. McRae, R.AAF., No. 463 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

es — J. 3. E. AtLwrient, R.A.AF.,, 
0. 


Act. Fit. Lt. ’D. ‘s. Bryson, R.A.A.F., No. 83 


Sqn. 
FiO. H. R. ANpDeERSON, R.A.A.F., No. 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 
F/O. L. C. Stape, R.A.A No. 57 Sqn. 
P/O. J. Re SToKEs, AA, No. 467 (R.A.A.F.) 
n 


Sq 
W/O. E. L. Henry, R.A.A.F., No. 15 San 
w/O0. L. R. Hisparp, R.A.A.F., No. 57 n. 
‘ aa HOLMES, R.CAF., No. 


462 


432 


n. 
. A. CARLYLE, R.C.A.F., No. 49 
R.C.A.F., No. 408 


Piewwersino, R.C.A.F., 


R.C. 3A] 
Act. Fit. Lt. 
Sqn 


CLARAHAN, 
Sqn 


n. 
y ae. R.C.A.F., No. 420 
F/O. N. D. MacDowazp, R.C.A.F., No. 
R.C.A.F., No. 425 
F.) Sqn 

 G. ByERs, R.C.A.F., No. 425 
.F.) Sqn. 

x . L. T. Harper, R.N.Z.A.F., 
Act. Wing Ur: BE 
R. V.R., No. 186 n. 
2 Pp BENNETT, R.A.F.V.R., 

'e n, 
Fit. Lt. J 7 Sn. 


” Noasar, 


HANcOcK, 


GRrIswoop, 


n. . 

A. 8. Jones, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
625 Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. T. B. Oppre, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


149 Sqn. 
Fit, Lt. A WInwoop-SmItT gu, 
R.A.F.V.R., No. . 8 Sqn 
t. t. 


-V.R., ee oe Sqn. 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. B. ~ Orr, R.A.F.V.R., 


R.A.F., 


8 
Flt. Lt. 


c. Briscoe, 


h ze G. PortTway, 


No. 186 
Act. Fit. Le A A. WricurT, R.A.F., 
No. 138 
F/O. D. AtuAnD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 


in, 
ss C. S. PaLtpwin, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
n. 
F/O. J. 8S. Bett, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
n. 
F/O. W. J. Breeze, 


166 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 


103 Sqn. 

F/O. W. S. BuTTon, R.A.F.V.R.,. No. 
576 Sqn. 

F/O. H. E. Crark, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
189 Sqn 

F/O, T. W. J. Crarke, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 138 Sqn. 

F/O. W. _L. Cocksurn, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 83 = 

F/O. G. G. Foster, R.A.F.V.R. 
No. 15 Sq 


F ha G. pc R.A.F.V.R., No. °218 
n. 
F/O. R. MoM. Gourtay, R.A.F.V.R., 


No, 15 Sqn. 

F/O. J. Hytanp, R.A.F.V.R:, No. 148 
Sqn. _ 

F/O. T. .L. Jones, R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 

n. 

F/O. C. G. Keyte, R.A.F.V.R.. No: 
166 Sqn. 

shy J. E. Lusran, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
¥/ o 6. 3" P. Mrtvarp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 

n. 

F 20. = M Morrison, R.A.F.V.R 
No, 

¥/O_ D. a ‘L. Rei, R.A.F., No. 420 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 


F/O. J, Seatit, R.A.F.V.R.,, No. 153 
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SERVICE AVIATION 










. No. 85 Sqn 
No. 186 Sqn. 
.F.V.R., No. 90 San 
V.R., No, 203 Sqn 
".V.R., Wo. 15 Sqn. 
R 


"/O. K. I. THorNton, R.: 
O. J. E. Tonks, R.A.F. 
F/O. C. D. WirHerRs, R- 
P/O. A. J. Dowre, R.A 
P/O. N. Epaecomse, R.A. 
vo D. G. Gipson, A 


w 
+] 








P/O: ©. B. TIARRISON, R.A.F.V.R., No. 466 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

P/O. 8. G, Jennines, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 op 

W/O. J. N. Barrie, R.A.F.V.R., b 

W/O. A. A. Dresy, R.A. 














Act. Fit. Lt. V, W. Anses, R.A.A.F., No, 101 
Sqn. 
Act. Fit. Lt. M. J. Casstpy, R.A.A.F., No. 83 





Sqn. 
Act. Fit. Lt. D. A. Joxty, R.A.A.F., No. 460 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 
Act. Fit. Lt. J.B. eo R.A.A.F., No. 10 Sqn 
Act. Fit. Lt. P. W. J. Noon, R.A.A.F., No. 97 Sqn 
Act. Fit. Lt. D. R. paneoit, R.A. AF, No. 55C 


Sqn. 

Act. Fit. Lt. G. T. Waite, R.A.A.P., No. 463 
(R.A.A.P) Sqn. 

es /O. E. P. ANDREWS. R.A.A.F., No San Sqn. 


°/O. K. C. Arnpet, R.A. art No 
/O. D, J. Creeper, R.A.AF., No. 460 en 


-F.). 
J. Dack, R.A.A.F., No. 463 (R.A.A.F.} 
J. ©. Focerr, RAST ye Peat 


. A. Kurrzer, R.A.A.P. 10 1 San. 
. D. Lara, R.A.A.P.. No. G66 (R.A.A.F.) 















sera core iced 



















































ONLOOKERS: Three well-known R.A.F. personalities photographed at the United 


Distinguished Phen or aay Nations Organisation Conference, Westminster. . They are, left to right, Air 
‘It. Sgt. F. T R.ALF.V.R., No. 42 Sc 
Fae ee Oe Ry ER te 198 Ban. Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir Arthur Tedder, 
Flt Sgt. A. CAMFIELD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn. and Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill. 


Fit. Sgt. J. Hayton, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 156 Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt. H. HerpMan. R.A.F.V.R., No. 57 San. 


cn Ses. CO, en: RAEVR, No. 1! a. HE KANG has been gtaciowsly pleased to ap- Legion of Merit (Commander) 
Set tool -E prove the folowing awards: Air Chief Marshal Sir _C, L. Courtney, G 
Fit. Sgt. . McCuLLouGH, R.A.F.V Re No. 189 OBE. (Mil.) KCB DSO. RAF. U EY, G.B.E., 
Sq 1 yo th 
- A s 4 
Fit: ‘St D. J Metzan, RAT VE No. 626 Gam Act. Wing Cdr. W. R. A. Kwocker, RAP.VR. ir Merhal Sir HH  Wirrrincuam, KCB, 
‘lt. Sgt. W. E. WINTER, RA-PV.R., No. 106 Sqn «SC«( WO. RS. Atexanpes, RAE-V.R. Aet. Air Vice-Marshal R. M. Foster, ©.B, 
Set. W. Tracey, RAF VA. N i2 San, . B.E.M. (Mil.) - “CBE, DFC, RAF 
Set. W. cEY. R.Z 0. .F.C., R.A.F. ie 5 
Fit. Sgt. ae wlaietaoe RCAF., No. 415 Air Comdre R. B. Lees, C.B., C.B.E., D.F., 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn Set. J. Rose, R.A.F.V.R. " AF. 
Fit. Sgt. (now: Ww /0.).R. J. Brapner, R.C.A-F., cpl 9 Ww. 1) Nonrnon ROR. Regt. Legion of Merit (Officer) t 
we a we. ‘ 1 RCAF, ON aie LA/C. 4 G. Wess, R.A.F. Regt. > Air Vice Marshal R. S. AITKEN, C.B.E., MC., 
(RCAF) Sqn vate cee Fit. Sgt. N. R. A. THom, RB.AP. A.B.C., R.A : 
on _ ot go RAFV.R., No. 218 Sqn. , ms 8 Bice Metin B. McENTEGART, C.B., €.B.E., 
Fit. Set. E. Chive, RAP VR. NO. 195. San. Foreign Decoration Air’ Vice-Marshal Sir V. H. ‘Tarr, K.BE., OB, 
hg Prog : MoCasray, Ts A. 5D Sea vag hg Mow Sqn. HE KING has granted unrestricted permission Act. Air Comdre. J. A, EASTON, C.B.E., R.AF. 
Fit. Set W. C. Puetps, R.A.F.V.R., No. 150 Sqn. for the wearing of the undermentioned deco- Cc 2 
Fit. Bet. D. REED, R.A. F.V.R.. No. 156 Sqn. ration conferred upon the officer indicated, in ‘onferred by Her Majesty the. Queen of 
Fit. Sct. (now P/O.) J. O. Searze,. B.A. oF V.R.. ——S services rendered in con- the Neth2rlands 
No. 195 Sqn. nection with the war :— pees : 
Fit. Sgt. J. Ro WAKEFIELD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Conferred by the President of the : Ree renee: 4th Class 
Sqn. Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. F, W. CLEAVER, D.S.O., D.B.€., 
Set. F.G Mackinnon, R.A F V.R.. No. 195 San United States of America RALE.V.R. 


Bronze Lion 
\ct. Air Marshal Sir L. N. Ho.iinewurst, 
; , K.B.E., C.By, n.C., R.A. 
ay : Wing Cdr. R.'J. M. BaNnGay, R.AF. 
‘ Wing Car. J. A. Sproune, D:F.C. 
Act, Wing Cdr, C.. D. Nortu-Lewis, D.8.0., 
D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Act. Wing Cdr. G. F. H. Wess, A.A.F. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr, D. ©, Paseatn, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
F/O. R. G. CULLEN, R.A.F.V.R. 
F/O... FT. POWELL, R.ALF.V.R, 
Flying Cross 
Act. Air Comdre. A. H. WHEELER, O.B.E. ; RAF. 
Act. Group Capt. W. E. Surpiice, 
ae aren E. L. Arcwer, DS8.0. A.F.C., 


Ngan: Ldr. J. D.. Mitonuner, D.F.C. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. F. T. Craac, R.A.F.N 
Act. Sqn. Ldr R. D, Damett, DF ao, Bro. 
R.AF.V.R. 
. B. G. Reemaron, R.A.F. 
yrTH, R.A.F.V.R. 
. mS IRELAND. D.F.€. 
Fit. Lt. wv. A. Pre 
Act. Fit. G. WATesizLD, D.F.M., R.A.P.V-R. 
F/®. P. Rn ‘Watson, R.A.F.V.R 
F/O. J. P. B. De CHAMPRADN. 
F/O J. F. Evcrs. 
F/O. D. 8S. SeLLaRs. 
P/® W. P. STEWART. 
Conferred by His Majesty the King of 
Norway 
Order of St. Olav, Second Class with Star 
et. Air Vice-Marshal J. A. Boret, C.B.E., M.C., 
AW.C., RAF. 
Conferred by the President of the 
Republic of Poland 
Cross of Valour 
Act Sqn. Ldr. F. J. B. Keast, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Conferred by the President of the 
THE MIXMASTER: This photograph shows well the twin cockpits of the Czechoslovak Republic 
Douglas XB-42, one of the most unusual aircraft to be revealed of late, which Order of the White Lion (Fourth Class) 
recently crashed. A civil development, the DC-8, will carry up to 48 passengers. Act. Wing Cdr. H. L. SELIGMAN, R.A.F.V.B 
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For details of the 
Douglas range of 
Single and Twin 
Cylinder Engines up 
to 1,000 C.c., Write 
Douglas (Kingswood) Ltd., 


P.0.Box1F , KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL 
Telephone 73013 (6 lines) 
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KELVIN 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 








gREVENTION OF CORROSIOg, 


/ Be 
* 


Metal 
opraying 


BY THE WIRE PROCESS 
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PEAR TREE LANE 
DUDLEY. Phone 2523 


Tel.: vic. epi : 
"Grams" nam 4 Britain, offers you Technical Advice and assistance to 


The original and largest Metal Spraying Plant in Great 


Birmin: 


Saws, overcome your problems of corrosion. Descriptive 


* Literature on the Wire’ Process on application. x 


8UILDING UP OF WORN PARTS 


M-W.57 
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VICKERS “VIKING.” Twin-engined medium-range transport 
provide a high degree of comfort Ease of Maintenance and re 


economic operation ESSENTIALLY SPERRY EQUIPPED. 





THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. LIMITED GREAT WEST ROAD 


Manufacturers of Precision Automatic Pilots, Flight Instruments, etc. 


BRENTFORD 

















HIGH CLASS SHEET METAL WORK . 


V.P. SHeet Metar [TD. 


FUEL. OIL AND COOLANT TANKS 
FABRICATIONS IN ALL METALS 
EXPERIMENTAL AND PRODUCTION 





WINDSOR ST. CHELTENHAM PHONE: 5805 
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SOLDER 


A.I.D. APPROVED 







Non-corrosive 
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Sens! . WEST CROYDON, SURREY 
(Sa a= 
iit = = ae} Telephone Thornton Heath 2462 
LAN ober 
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RADIATORS, UNIT HEATERS 


OIL COOLERS AND 
ENGINE CHARGE COOLERS 


Marston Excelsior Limited 
are specialists in the production 
of these and other types of 
Heat Exchangers and invite 
discussion with users of heat 
exchange equipment. 
Enquiries are also welcomed 
for pressings and general sheet 
metal work. 


WHEREVER went 


MARSTON EXCELSIOR LIMITED 


A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.) 








WOLVERHAMPTON, LEEDS AND SHEFFIELD 





SPY SRL ELS BL PERRET: 

































FOR STRENGTH. QUALITY & 
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EVERY THING 
IN 
SHEET METAL 


AND LIGHT ENGINEERING 





Aircraft Refrigeration Heating 

Automobile Cold Storage Drying 
Mining Air Conditioning 

Coach & Bus Building ’ Municipal Vehicle Bodies 


All-metal Vehicle Bodies of all Types 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONES: 
BROMELPAR, SOUTHTOT TOTTENHAM 
ia LONDON own R 0 I 2257, 2258 & 2259 
161, West Rd., TOTTENHAM 8 g LONDON, W.17 
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FLIGHT 


‘The experience of the 
Wilkinson Research 
organisation covers 

practically every indus- 

trial field. Wilkinson products 

have made a big name for themselves for 20 

years in Mining, Dredging, Quarrying, 

Railways, Aircraft, Shipbuilding, Iron and 

Steel, Electrical Engineering and many 

others no less important. 


Many industrial firms are at this moment 
thankful for the extraordinary capacity of 
Linatex 95% Pure Rubber to fight the evils 
ef High Abrasion, Corrosion, and Vibration. 









British Operational Aircraft were thankful : 
for the Linatex self-sealing tank covering 

and the self-sealing flexible fuel hose. The 

Flexatex range of flexible hose completely 

revolutionised existing methods of hose 

construction, supply and assembly. 


The. firm of Wilkinson is run by Engineers 
for Engineers, and has got well covered the 
needs of Industry in the great constructive 
years ahead. We would like to cover your 
problem, either by research in our own > 
laboratories or by working within your 
organisation. In either case, you will get 
the sort of advice that hits the mark. 





WILKINSON RESEARCH 


WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX LTD., FRIMLEY ROAD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. Tel: Camberley 1595 
Also in Canada, Australia, South Africa, U.S.A., India, etc. 


COVERS ALL INDUSTRY 








SPONGE RUBBER 
ALTERNATIVE 


FOR AIRCRAFT 
UPHOLSTERY 






RESILITEX is an efficient sub- 
stitute for all classes of up- 
holstery. It is not desirable 
for you to make up your own 
shapes, but we can_ supply 
it’ to your actual design no 
matter how complex. Weight 
compression for two hours gives 
total regain of 95% in. five 
minutes. Our special system of 
building up allows economy in 
material, minimum weight with 
the utmost efficiency. 


We also manufacture shock 
absorbers for delicate instru- 
ments, gun concussion pads, 
detonator shields, etc. 


M.A.P. APPROVED D.T.D. 277 TECHNICAL CIRCULAR 
We welcome your enquiries 








SOFT FOURNISAING COMPANY 


SARDOWM PARK~ WAVERTREE, eve R POOL.IS 
Southern Representative ; CLAUDE C. PERRINS. ‘Phone: Uxbridge 804 























TREFOIL 


co 


REGD,. TRADE MARKS 


PLASTICS jj 


Information .concerning the 


BAKELITE 





chemical and physical prop- 
erties of the above materials 


is available from 


BAKELITE LIMITED 


Pioneers in the Plastics World 





18 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 





T4HIG 
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BRISTOL: NEWPORT (ex)- SCUNTHORPE : LONDON 


7280-8 




























@ We have been building these 
special blowers for the Royal ° 
Air Force since 1939. 


@ We have a complete range suit- 
able for civil aircraft. 


@ We would welcome your en- 
quiries on your pressure cabin 
problems as we have had a 
great deal of experience in this 
field during the past five years. 





A TYPICAL HIGH SPEED MARSHALL CABIN BLOWER 
AS STANDARDISED ON MILITARY AIRCRAFT. . . 


The illustration above shows a high speed Marshall Blower for military aircraft, type tested to 50,000 ft,, 

10,000 r.p.m., for fitting to the auxiliary gearbox. Our range of blowers extends from the small military units  , 

giving one to four pounds o. air per minute at altitude, to civil versions giving 30 pounds of air per minute at 
rated height. 


SIR GEORGE GODFREY & PARTNERS, LTD. 


HAMPTON ROAD, HANWORTH, MIDDLESEX. FELTHAM 3291 
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Musings in the Upper Air... 

















Wool Upholstery enables air travel to be as luxuriously 
comfortable as riding in a limousine. The warmth of these 
modern, distinguished-looking seats is very welcome way up 
in the clouds, and passengers appreciate their non-slip 
surface and kindness to clothes. 

Moderate in its primary cost, Wool 


Upholstery wears well and represents a very Ch 





sound investment. Varied and attractive 
colours and textures will be available. 


Good!... WwooL upholstery 


Issued by the International Wool Secretariat on behalf of the Wool Producers of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
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RODS, TUBES, Success with a difficult job isa apd for 
wise interpretation, intuitive judgment, 
FORG I NGS , WIR E, accurate sevesight and—above all—the 


will to tackle the job even though 
it appears impossible. We like 
to think that we have all these 
qualities because tricky press- 
ings are our particular form of #% 
enjoyment...may we help you? 


Hassett: Ha rper Lid ssesnscunc 


RP-734D 


‘STRIP, SHEETS, 
SECTIONS, 
STAMPINGS, 






















Se ¢ Designed for 
MODERN AIRCRAFT 
af(|AWAT ahs xe pei pe = s : 0 N 


COMPLETE HOODINGS 








JAMES BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM, 7. Telegrams: BOOTH, BIRMINGHAM. 








BECKETT, LAYCOCK & WATKINSON LTD., Acton Lane, 
London, N.W.10. 
’ Phone: ELGAR 5403-4-5. ’ Grams: Beclawat, Phone, London. 




















FLIGHT 


. . 4 <4 pe oe, 
GEORGE H. ALEXANDER 
i: ASTON CROSS 

NIKING BIRINGARS” BIRMINGHAM 4 


MACHINERY LTD. ‘Chins: 


A.M.AUTHORITY 914627/ 29 
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““GALEX” High Speed Milling 
Cutters, British Made by skilled 
labour, proved and tested as 
the best by experience, 

Plain Milling Cutters, Helical 
Type Slab Mill, Side and Face 
Milling Cutters, Slot Milling 
Cutters, Angle Cutters, Shell 
End Mills, Morse Taper Shank, 
B & S Taper Shank and Straight 
Shank End Mills. 


Milling Cutters of all types for 
early delivery. 


Send all orders to Dept. (S.T.) 
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FLYING|: 
SUITS 


fi s 
of nat “de erg e 
—— 

and cu “3 ichaki, 
white or pres oa 47/6 
(4 Coupons required) 
COMBINATION 
FLYa Bee in 
# me 

abs a in me Hoavy 
Dooce lined, zip front, 
legs, ete. £7.15. 

(18 Coupons) 


LEATHER anda 


GABARDINE 

JACKETS, # length. Fleece lined, zip fron: and cuffs. 
LUXOR GOGGLES, 5@/-. TRIPLEX GOGGLES 
from 7/6 ard 17/6. 

NATURAL psc nyg:" od GLOVES, _ !ambswoo: 
lined. wae er pair. me texture SILK UNDER 
6 rer pair (2 Coupons). 
po powine INCLUDE PURCHASE TAX 
Catalogne on eceint of 14, stamp 











TURN UNWANTED KIT INTO CASH. 
We pay TOP PRICES for worn Irvine type 
ackets, sheepskin lined boots and jackets, 
leather ‘ackets, flying suits, etc. Call or write 
If writing, state full particulars. 
LTD. 


D. LEWIS ¢-:j 


124, GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 
Tel. : Museum eater Tele. : gp ety Wesdo, London 
* Do you remember our 
“THOSE DAYS WILL RETURN” 
series of advertisements ? 


% THOSE DAYS HAVE RETURNED 


FLYING TUITION 


“Ab Initio” Instructor or 
Refresher Courses for pro- 
spective Private Owners in 
TIGER MOTH AIRCRAFT 


recommenced January Ist, 
19 


MARSHALLS - 
FLYING SCHOOL LIMITED 


Civil Aviation Department 


THE AIRPORT, CAMBRIDGE 
Telephone 56291 


A NEW CAREER.—Arc you intere:ted in writing, 
and are you familiar with aircraft, aero-encines, or 
ancillary equipment? If so, you can, with training, 
qualify for a lucrative staft post as a — of users 
instruction Is and handbooks on these subjects. 
Technical writing is senatiner congenial work, which 
often involves flying, considerable travelling, and 
investigation. Our increased staff now makes it possible 
to enrol more pupils hee twiies by post Ret: . chbowsh outy 
application is still advisable. rite for further 
mes to AEROSCRIPTS heen a9 Dept.), 
. Oxford Road, Manchester, 1 

















Ministry 











Bar Repctit on Products 
made specially to Air 
Requirements. 


M-C-L and REPETITION LTD. Pool LanesL. 


Rate 3/- per tine, Speci 
Auctions, Contracts, Patents, Legal and Ones Notes, Public 
per line, 


. Box Nos., 4 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE AND WANTED 
. 8. SHACKLETON, Ltd., 175, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W.1, 
AN offer reconditioned or new aircraft; packing, 
shipping and insurance arranged any where.— 
Write for particulars to W. 8. Shackleton, Lid. [0070 
Tt 4; eS x aircraft are offered for sale by Miles 
a reraf Tel. Reading 60811. 
-H, Rephies airframe and engine hours average 
4,000 (under 400 hrs. since complete overhaul), 
full instrument and night flying equipment, finish 
silver and blue, interior upholstery grey apr ag seat- 
ing 1 pilot and 8 passengers, 6 months ©. 
aircraft extensively reconditioned 1945; price £4, 500. 
ILES Falcon VI, 3-seater, airframe and engine 
hours 937 and 1,073 resp., instruments A.S.L., 
artificial horizon, compass, R.P.M., directional gyro, 
altimeter, oil temp. and press. gauges, night flyin ng 
equipment, finish primrose and red, upholstered r 
ap how undergoing complete overhaul for renewal 
f C. of A.; price £2,000. 
Mis Sparrowhawk, ‘single- seater open, airframe 
hrs. 97, engine hrs. 1,894 (only 2 ‘hrs. since 
complete overhaul), instruments clock, A.S.L, alti- 
meter, turn and bank, fore and aft level, compass, 
R. M., oil temp. and press. gauges, equipment 
safety harness, fire ext., aircraft being overhauled 
for renewal of C. of A., can be finished to customer's 
requirements; price £900. 
ILES Hawk Speed VI, single-seater, airframe and 
engine hrs. approx. 120, instruments R.P.M., 
altisheter, oil temp. and press. gauges, artificial hori. 
zon, directional gyro, A.8.I., rate of climb, compass, 
cross level, equipment safety harness, fire ext., accu- 
mulator, electric self- starter, now being overhauled for 
renewal of C. of A., can be finished to customer's 
requirements; price £1,500. [6489 
. K. DUNDAS, Ltd., are booking pat for all 
pee of ~~ gnitcrait: order yours no 
DUNDAS, Ltd., also have Srallatie the fol- 
* lowin| phew hand aircraft, all with C. of 


eady to fly :— 

AYLORCRAFT Auster I; £450. 
ILES Sparrowhawk; £900. 
ICKO; £900, 

Ppersctvar Proctor; £1,300. 
ys Falcon; £2,000. 


R- s DUNDAS, Ltd., a Airport, Portsmouth 
Tel, Portsmouth 74874. [0215 
porrenriey high wing tandem cabin mono- 
plane, full dual control, 4 galls. per hour, cruis- 
ing speed 110.—Box 5379, ¢/o Flight. {6483 
ECIL KAY AIRCRAFT, Ltd., 10-20, Essex St., 
ane a, pire are Midland distributors for Auster 
and Percival aircraft; place your order now for early 
delivery; demonstrations can now be given [0233 
A mcesert urgently required for training and 
charter work, with or without C. of A.; highest 
prices paid. —Brevet Flying Club, Ltd., 11, Chesterfield 
St., Mayfair, W.1. Grov. 1417 and 1353. [64 
ro Gipsy Major engines for sale, hours since new 
under 900 hours, since com lete engine Gags 2 
by makers 3 and 7 hours only, fu y, guaranteed; 
each. oes FI as Club, Ghostennula” st, 
Mayfair, v. 1417 and 1353. (64: 
seria, Ltd. Auster distributors, are in a 
position to give demonstrations to prospective 
purchasers.—Full details obtainable from the distribu- 
tors, Kennings, Ltd., Queen 8t., Derby, Tel. 3636. 
232, Cheetham Hill Rd., Manchester. ‘Tel. Bla. 9111. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS AND AGENTS 
. K. DUNDAS, Ltd.—Aeroplanes, engines, aero 
nautical equipment and accessories; agents, at 
home and abroad, for the Aircraft and Allied Indus- 
tries; branches and agents throughout the world.— 
Head Office: Airport. Portsmouth 74874. [0214 
RIVATE owners purchasing ex-service aircraft 
please note Southern Aircraft (Gatwick), Ltd., 
Gatwick Airport, Surrey, have facilities for overhaul 
and repairs for Certificate of Airworthiness, having 
serviced 90% of these types for the R.A.F. during 
the war, including all British, American an 
European machines. [6488 
CONSULTANTS 

OF § ag interest to all Government contractors.— 
Noel-Brown and Company, the Sy 

et F contaitente. of Gt. Peter House, 2, 
North 8t.. Westminster, have a special ‘department 
for the purpose of assisting contractors in the pre- 
paration and finalisation of claims under break 
clauses and finishing of cancelled contracts; teams of 
technical and clerical staff carry out the work at con- 
tractors’ own establishments.—Tel. Abbey 2126 (5 
lines}. Grams, Gayfere, Sowest, London. [0210 








to the specifi: requirements of our customers. 








Makers of all types o 


FIRST PLACE 
COURSES 


THIRTY-SEVEN FIRST PLACES have been 
gained by the home-study students of the 
T.I.G.B. in the A.F.R.Ae.S. Examina- 
tions of the Royal oe Society—a 
great = mangeene ae record. 





_| PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 
AND CAREER TRAINING IN 
ENGINEERING AND ALLIED 

“INOUSTRY 


Aeronautical and  Engineeri Students should 
particularly note that both ernment and In- 
dustry have publicly po that young men with 
technical knowledge and qualifications are to receive 
every chance “of rising to the highest positions 
within their. capacity in Mgt ce egy id Write 
to-day for “The Engineer’s Guide to Success”— 

free—and use the FIRST PLACE COURSES of 
the T.1.G.B. to obtain qualifications and success. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
37, Temple Bar House, London, E.CA. 


ENCINEERINCG 





OPPORTUNITIES| 


IMPORTANT GUIDE 


This ye handbook, .“ Engineering 
Opport ye outlines over 200 Courses 
of technical instruction, including Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Aeronautical Design, 
Aero es, Air Navigation, Groun 
Eapinsers, Licences. 
R.AF. 


etc., 
Our Courses Daor kate been approved by the 
Royal Aeronautical Society and 

WE GUARANTEE 


“NO PASS—NO FEE”’ 


A copy of this enlightening guide to well- 
paid posts will be sent on request—FREE, 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


306, Shakespeare House. 
17-19, Stratford Place, London, W.1. 


COTTON BAGS 


FOR SPARE PARTS, Etc. 


WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON, LTD., 
Imperial Wori:., Tower Bridge Road, 
Telephone : HOP 1784. London, 8.E.1 
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perme ert: a re 
NOMARK; permanen' ndon address; letters 
MOoNvirected;' 57. p.a— Write BM/MONOSE, W.C.1. 
HASSIS driver wants flying suit or similar 
clothing.—145, Abbey Rd., Coventry. [6490 
.A.F. officers’ uniforms purchased; new and re- 
conditioned kit for sale.—Fishers, 88, Welling- 
ton St., Woolwich. Tel. Woolwich 1055. (0196 


IHE new 1946 Eccles “‘ Enterprise” caravan, 14ft. 
T gin. long, treble panelled, one double and two 
single berths, two tables, two wardrobes, end kitchen, 
oi] cooking; price £431 plus P.T. £122/17/4 (P.T. 
will be refunded if Government decides. it is not due); 
hire purchase deposit £185 and 24 monthly payments 
of £17/10 approx.; gas cooking and lighting. £25; 
anthracite stove £25.—On view (and also centre kit- 
chen model) at F. O. C. Caravan Centre, 206, Crickle- 
wood Broadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234,, (0207 

ILSKINS free of coupons.—Surplus from public 
O utility company, and reconditioned as new; suit 
consists of heavy black oilskin %-length coat, shoul- 
ders interlined, button to neck, with storm collar, 
also heavy black oilskin trousers, guaranteed abso- 
Jutely waterproof; price 35/- per suit, postage 1/- 
extra; sou’-wester to match, 3/- extra; all sizes avail- 
able; state chest and waist measurement when order- 
ing; limited supplies; cash back if dissatisfied; also 
LP. yellow oilskin coats, full length, 15/6.—Willson 
Brothers (Dept, 14), som, Surrey. 0234 

CARAVAN scoop! Oyez! Oyez! The new Eccles 
A at last after 6  eagh (£553.) Come and inspect 
it and place your order (all orders in strict rotation); 
who else has it in the district? But as ex-Editor 
caravan paper I shall always be first; best terms to 

nuine sub-agents; and what a selection otherwise! 
Gompare the prices too.) Fine dbl, pan, 4-berth, 

85; 2-berth Gloucester, £225 only; 16ft, as new, 

ear Midland 4-berth, £250; 15ft 4-berth car 
. coal fire, cheap; 16ft Carlight, Pither stove, 


gas, £490; never used Eccles Enchantress, £725; 
many more; easy terms.—A. . Jenkinson, Pudds 
i Tel. Bov. 3261. Stn., Ches- 


Cross, Bovingdon, Herts. 
ham bus to White Hart Cross Roads, =, see 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
yeh Clerk required, male or female, must be 

fully conversant with modern methods.—Apply 
Box 5380, c/o Flight. : 2 481 
ETAL spinner; urgently required by West Lon- 
don firm; wages paid to suitable appli- 
cants.—Apply, giving ful: particulars, to Box 5050. 
eno aeied aircraft workers required for air- 
craft repair and manufacture.—Marshalls’ Fly- 
ing School, Ltd., The Airport, Cambridge. 
to be clearly marked “ Carpenter.’’) 
ee STENOED stressmen and senior draughingen 
| required.—Applicants should state age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, salary required and military service 
obligations, to Box 4952, c/o Flight. (6381 
ae NTED, radio operator with Civil Air Ministry 
Licence, or operator. capable of taking examin- 
ation at early date; write age, experience, salary re- 
quired; permanent post airline company.—Box 5381. 
OLLS-ROYCE, Ltd., Derby, require (a). an Assis- 
tant in styling department, experience on body 
work essential: (b) an Artist for black and white ink 


aves 


sketching for imstruction books and workshop 
manuals.—Write, stating age, qualifications ge 


ence. 
FIRM engaged on flying boat design in the south 
is urgently requiring experienced aeronautical 
stressmen.—Please reply in the first instance, giving 
the fullest details possible, to Box 5192; c/o Flight. 
"ACANCIES exist on the technical staif of a well- 
known N.W. mdon firm of aeronautical en- 
eers for stressman, design and detail draughtsmen 
including layout); and weights control engineers.— 
Applicants should write, stating age and full particu- 
lars of qualifications and experience, to Box 5368. 
UGHTSMEN.—A progressive company in the 
West Country, in ideal country surroundings, 
urgently require seniors and juniors with experience on 
the design of light sheet metal structures; aircraft 
rience advantageous; permanent positions and high 
ries.—Please state age and full details of educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, subsequent experience and salary 
expected, in confidence, to Box 5255, c/o Flight. [6477 
Caer engineer of high technical standing required 
by progressive aircraft undercarriage and hy- 
draulics design and manufacturing company; quali- 
fications: engineering degree, extensive experience 
and contacts in the aircraft field, personality and 
administrative ability; the position carries high salary 
and only an with the above qualifications need 
apply to Managing Director, Box 5196, c/o Flight. 
X-MEMBERS of H.M. Forces released in Class 
“A” are invited to apply during their period 
of resettlement leave on full pay for employment 
as and tool draughtsmen, with a large Midland 
eering firm engaged on light automobile and 
ft manufacture; applicants must be first-class 
jig and tool draughtsmen; good conditions assured 
and good salary scales will be paid.—Apply Personnel 
Manager, Box 5191, c/o Flight. (6431 
QBti0r Stressman with first-class qualifications and 
. @® minimum of-5 years’ experience of stressing 
Metal aircraft and compilation of type records. 
SSMAN with a minimum of 3 years’ experi- 
ence of stressing of metal aircraft, and experience 
ot raulic installations; permanent and progressive 
Positions for the right men.—Write, giving details of 
Qualifications -and experience and stating salary re- 
, to Flight Refuelling, Ltd., Pickersleigh Rd., 
mm Link, Worcs. 485 
IOR personnel are required in the following 
departments, technical office, design office, pro- 
m drawing office; vacancies also exist for a 
1 writer to take charge of modifications sec- 
tion, section. leader for besa yer supervisor fcr 
Print room and drawing library, technical librarian, 
and shorthand typists.—_Applications, giving full 
ils of qualifications, age,-experience and salary 
Tequired, to Taylorcrait Aeroplanes (England), Ltd., 
lurmaston, Leicester. [6484 
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A We are proud to have 


repacred 2827 Ucrcraf 
fer: the R.A.F. aud 
the Royak Navy 
ar PEALE ; 
We offer a complete 


expeuuenced Acronankcal 
Sewtce to Charter 
Operators Flying Clubs 

é bersonal plane owners 


1 Sales and Part Exchange 

2 Conversions of Service Aircraft 

3 Modifications and Special 
Installations 

4 Certificates 
Overhauls 

5 Engine Overhauls 

6 Contract Servicing 


of Airworthiness 


Repairers Approved by 
The Royal Aero Club 





PORTSMOUTH AVIATION LIMITED 
THE AIRPORT, PORTSMOUTH Tel. Portsmouth 74374 








REMOVES 


HIGH 


TEMPERATURE 
STOVED 
ENAMEL 

CELLULOSE 

WITH LEAD FILLER 

FRENCH POLISH 
VARNISH 

& THIN COATS OF 

PAINT in ONE 

APPLICATION 






mable, = —— 
to eyes, skin or q 
It works rapidly and 

ly, strips down to 
the bare wood, metal or 
glass in one application 
and, being non-volatile, 
does not dry up or leave 
a sediment. Usable to 


It has been used for many 
entire satisfaction, by the Bri 
Automobile Industries. 


, and with 
tish Aircraft 


upplies are available 
only for work of national importance. 
QUICKSTRYP CHEMICAL CO. LTD, 
104, Morley Street, Bradford. 
We deal exclusively in Paint Removers. Ask for deseriptrce leaflet of wr Products. 


For Economy wse QUICKER STRYP 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 

X-R.A.F., 10 yrs. N.C.O. Fitter ILE, experienced 

on all types aero engines, 3 years engine instru 

tor, keen, conscientious, excellent refs.—Box 5378. 
-A.F. Cpl.. 5% years Signals Branch, on release 
© leave, requires any progressive post with civil 
aviation; good references; serve anywhere.—Box 5330, 
Ft. LT. pilot, age 24, seeks flying position, .700 
hours pilot, 1,000 hours wireless operator, day 
and night experience, free now, go anywhere.—Box 
5420, c/o Flight. [6487 


A+» approved radiologist and -commercial photo- 
grapher desiring change, tas 13 years’ practi- 
cal experience, the last 5 as supervisor of industrial 
X-ray and photographic laboratory.—Box 5 
YM rZe 2E, R.A.F. 7 years, age 28, specialist Bris- 
_tol Mercury, Hercules -engines 5 years, also 
Merlin, Lycoming engines; seeks progressive post any 
capacity, anywhere.—Ahibom, 68, lements, 
Oxford. (6478 
>. engineer officer, age 27; on Class A release, 
Seeks position in civil aviation; ex-aircraft ap- 
prentice, 11 years’ service, expetience airframe and 
engines (Fitter I), maintenance and category A. C. 
and B repairs.—Box 5225, c/o Flight. [6442 
X-R.A.F. Fit.-Lt., D.S.0. (26), 1,200 hours medium 
twins, including tricycle undercarriage aircraft, 
experienced communications pilot, O.C. unit sixteen 
aircraft, 614 years’ flying experience, requires position 
with civil aviation —Box 4960, c/o Flight. (6389 
x24. radio operator requires position as an 
airfield or tower controller on airfield near Lon- 
don; experience in controlling aircraft; would accept 
position other than this providing it leads to the 
first named; very keen to return to this work.—Box 
§329, c/o Flight. {6470 
ERONAUTICAL, electrical, mechanical. engineer, 
ex-A.I.D., M.A.P., seeks administrative appoint- 
ment; vast experience British, American multi and 
single engine machines, manufacture, overhaul, main- 
tenance all type aircratt, efficient administrator.—Box 
5429, c/o Flight. {6491 
LT, Lt., D.F.C. and Bar, ex-Pathfinder Force, 
_ single, age 24, over 1,000 hours 4-engined cap- 
taincy, includes 750 hours Transport Command; fully 
experienced passenger and freight carrying on all 
trunk routes, U.K, Africa, India, will accept any flying 
position anywhere in the world.—Box 5331, c/o Flight. 
ING Commander, on release leave, D.F.C. and 
Bar, Croix de Guerre, fighter pilot in Battle of 
Britain, Tunisia, Continent, Burma and Siam, 1,500 
hours, no qualifications except war service, last R.A.F. 
assessment ‘‘exceptional,” education School Certifi- 
cate standarl, married, two children, age 25; any 
offers ?—"‘ Chumley,”” c/o Post Office, Little Shelford, 
Cambs, [6480 
pst and/or engineer with pre-war experimental 
shop and design office experience seeks ecmploy- 
ment connected with light aircraft development and 
flight testing: genuine aviation enthusiast; 3 years 
well-known aeronautical technical school; 600 hours 
20 types, 5° above-average assessments; knowledge of 
flight test requirements; now serving as Lieut. (A). 
R.N.V.R., available about April.—Box 4961, 
X-R.A.F. Fit. Lt., pilot, aged 29, just_ released, 
2,220 hrs., incl. 1,000 hrs. test pilot (exceptional 
assessment), 20 months’ communication flight, 40 typcs 
single and twin, British and American, including tri- 
cycles, experience tropical conditions Gold Coast to 
-E., 7 years’ flying experience, willing undertake 
further training, desires flying or administrative post 
in civil aviation, home or abroad.—Box 5419. 


PERSONAL 
HE }:* ‘ng smoker rests awhile, 
And cultivates the Tom Long smile. [0026 
EAD” ”S in the aircraft industry read “The Re- 
colt.” {0222 
AIRCRAFT TRANSPORT 
EP TRANSPORT, Ltd., leading transport, pack- 
4 ing, shipping and salvage contractors to Air 
Ministry, M.A.P., and Aircraft Manufacturers and 
Operators. Air freight specialists—Sunlight Wharf, 
Upper Thames St., E.C.4. Central 5050 (18 lines). 


BIRTHS 

PATERSON.—On Jan 15th, at Harrogate, to Joyce 
(nee Ingham), wife of Lt. Comdr. Brian Paterson, 

@ son. [6474 
HAIN.—On Jan. 18th, 1946, at Mount Alvernia, 
Guildford, to Pamela (nee- Purchase), wife of 
Lt. Comdr. (A) (AE) (P) H. G. Thain, R.N.V.R.. a 
sister for Malcolm (Marion Rowena Bond). [6477 


194 ETC. 


BOOKS, 
and ’45 Flights, 104 copies; offers ?—Gihbs, 
Dunoon, Redcar Rd., - Marske-by-Sca, 
Yorks. [6467 
OR sale, Flight, Nov., 1935, to Nov., 1945 inclu- 
sive, or in years; £15, or near, offer.—H. Manley, 
16, High St.. N.W.3. [6468 
HICHESTER jig-saw map puzzles, 150 pieces, 
scale 8 miles to 1 in., fascinate, educate, and try 
out your map-reading skill; Dover-Ostend, Bruges- 
Brussels, the Meuse or the Rhine, 3/6 ea. from Lon- 
don stores, or 6d. extra ea. posted from Francis 
Chichester, 9, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 

HE Astronome, a Spherical Stellar Chart by C. J. 

Grimwood; a chart for constructing an instru- 
ment which will enable certain general principles of © 
astronomy to be grasped, and will provide an instru- 
ment for clementary navigation. - From all _ book- 
sellers, 1/9 (post free).—Publishers: Allen & Unwin, 
40, Museum St., London, W.C.1. [6466 

CARS WANTED 

ARS bought for cash, any condition.—Wilson's 
Coachworks, 16, Trinity Gdns., 8.W.9. Brixton 4011, 


° HOTELS AND ACCOMMODATION 
OYAL OAK ILOTEL, Keswick-on-Derwentwater, 
heact of English Lake District; offers restful 


holiday to Air Force personnel; first-class accommo- 
{0814 


dation at reasonable charges 


‘36 Advertisements. 


W.3.Bawn 


Good Progress in the 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


is open to those who avail themselves of the 
services of the I.C.S., the world’s largest and 
greatest school teaching by post. 

Men who are eligible for the Air Mimistry’s 
Examinations in Categories A, B,C and D 
will find the I.C.S. Ground Engineer's Course 
a sound preparation for success.  ‘ 

We also offer fully adequate instruction. to 
those who wish to enter the Drawing Office 

or to specialise i in Aero Fitting and Rigging 
or Aero- e Fitting. And. we have special 
Preparatory Courses for R.A.F. Entrants. 


Special terms for members of H.M. Forces 


Write to the I:C.S, Advisory Department for booklet of 
particulars of our Courses in Aeronautical Engineering. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, - LTD. 
Dept. 182, International Buildings, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


SOCIETY OF LICENSED AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 
SOUTH EASTERN AREA. 

The following lectures have been arranged and will 
all take place in the lecture hall of the Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Manson House, 26, 
Portiand Place, London, W.|!. 
*Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., February [2th, 1946. 

“* Casting and Forging of Light Alloys.”’ 
*Saturday, 3.30 p.m., March 2nd, 

**Magnetos for Aircraft.” 

“Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., March 12th, '946. 
* Manufacturing Processes, Ore to Finished 
Product. 
Saturday, 4: 30 p.m., March 30th, 1946, 
‘The Napier Sabre Aero Engine.” 

The following lectures have been arranged by the 
Bournemouth District and will ali be held in the 
Art Room, Porchester Road School, nr. Bournemouth 
Central Station; = lectures commence at 7.30 p.m. 
February 6th, 

“* Gliding ad Soaring in the7A.T.C.” 
February 13th, 

“New top antes AO Affecting L.A.E.’ 
February 20th, 

A General Meeting. 

Fobruary 27th, 1946. 

“The Avro York (Part 2).” 

Particular attention is drawn to the evening lectures 
arranged for S.E. members on February 12th and 
March 12th. Both of these subjects promise to be 
of extreme interest to Engineers, «nd the lectures are 
presented by two of the foremost manufacturing 
firms in Light Ailoys and Steels respectively. 

All lectures will last approximately 14 hours, with 

further 4 hour for discussion. 

The Area Committee ask for your support in 
attendance to ensure the success of these and future 
lectures. 

*S.E. Area members should note these revised dates. 





FLIGHT 


Phone : 


FOR 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 
pores pesos on leave from abroad requiring 
ears should apply to Wilson’s (Brixton), Ltd., 
Trinity Gardens, London, 8.W.9. Brixton 4011. [0228 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R & J. PARK, Ltd., 143-9, Fenchurch St., E.C.2. 
Tel. Mansion’ House 3083. Official packers and 
shippers to. the aircraft industry. {0012 


TUITION 
IR TRANSPORT COLLEGE. Ltd. 
HE Airport, Portsmouth. 


GPaetALeeD training for careers in civil avia- 
tion. Write now for full prospectus. [0227 
OLLEGE OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
(of Chelsea), College House, Princes Way, Wim 
bledon Park, S.W.19 (Put. 4197).—Practical training 
for civil aviation. Syllabus from Bursar. 
ARSHALLS FLYING SCHOOL, Ltd., recom. 
menced fiying training on Tiger Moth aircraft 
on January ist, including private, commercial, in- 
structor and refresher courses.—The Airport, Cam- 
bridge. Tel. Cambridge 56291. [6369 
WUARELESs selestaphy. —Postal courses of instruc- 
tion for P.M.G. certificates for Merchant Navy 
and Air Ministry for Civil Aircraft.—Apply ag 
Paory of Tetegraphy, Ltd., 179, Clapham Rd., London, 
S.W9. (Brixton 3847.) Estab. 36 years. 021 
TIME RECORDERS 
IME_recorders.—Service rental. Tel. Vigilant 
4731.—Time Recorder Supply and Maintenance 
Co., 28, Mayfield Rd., Sutton, Surrey. {0196 
TAFF time ‘checking and job’ costing time re- 
corders {all makes) for quick cash sale; excep- 
tiona] condition.—Box 7020, c/o Flight. [0040 








HEAVY METAL 


JANUARY 3IST, 1946 


Sheet Metal Work * Steel Plate Work * Fabricated Welded Steel : 
Work in any thickness * Profile Gas-Cutting * Hydraulic Press- 
work - Engine Test Beds * Machine-Shop Work ° A.!.D. approved 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
cee, Sere ani: Blackhorse Lane * London, E.17 


Bopeep, Wait, London 


WORK 


Grams : 








Aero& Jig & Tool 
Draughtsmen 


in Great Demand} 
MEN AND YOUTHS § 


there is an_ insatiable 
demand for Aero, Jig and 7 
Tools, D 7 
men and } 
So acute is the present 
shortage that employers | 
are only too anxious to #7 
engage those with no 
previous practical ex- 
perience who are -able § 
to prepare neat and 
accurate drawings. ; 


QUALIFY AT HOME—IN. SPARE TIME [ 
After brief, intensely interesting study—under- 
taken at home in your spare time— YOU can §) 
secure an attractive and interesting post as [7 
Aero-Draughtsman. Numerous vacancies are # 
also available in Electrical, Mechanical, | 
Plastics, etc., branches of Draughtmanship. 


sseseeemeeFREE GUIDE---------=4] 


The Free Guide contains 132 pages of 
information of the greate:t importance to 
those seeking such reer ae quali- 
fications as A.M.1.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., 
AMLLPE AMLEE. Matric. and B.Sc., 
etc. also R.A.F. Entry (Maths., etc.), 
together with particulars of our remark- 
able Guarantee of 
SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 
Write now for your copy of this remarkable 
publication. It may well prove to be the : 
essence turning point in your careeressseuunnt 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING 
(Dept. 427), 148-150, HOLBORN, E.C.1 


(South Africa Branch E.C.S.A., P.O. Box 8417, 
Johannesburg.) 
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SPEED OF THE WIND on 
moro y 
WicLEs® 


sco 
MOTOR CYCLE CO, 
SHIPLEY, YORKS, 





PLASTIC INSULATED 


CABLES 


to meet all requirements in 
Aircraft internal wiring. Also 
suitable for installation in Air- 
field construction schemes. 
Send us your enquiries. 


Telephones : 
LEEDS ¢ 1036/7. 44241, 272225. 








BLES MA\ND LASTICS 


Ay ie \ pe 


3, NEWTO?] ROAD 
.EEDS 7 


REPETITION PARTS 


in all metals as supplied to all 
cr Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 


Riedie 44826 POPHAM ST.,WORKS. NOTTINGHAM | E 
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ing WAY Meanard tte cH 


A volumetric cargo stowage capacity greater—power for power—than any other cargo aircraft . . . inherent design 
features cutting maintenance down to a minimum . . . two “ Bristol” HERCULES sleeve-valve engines of proved 
operational economy and with a simplicity of principle requiring minimum servicing . . . these are foremost reasons 
why the “ Bristol" FREIGHTER and WAYFARER set new standards in air transportation . . . these are reasons why 
“ Bristol " TYPE “170” opens up a fresh field of operational opportunities . . . an aircraft placing competitively- 
priced air transportation at the service of national industry and before a wider range of the travelling public, 
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in England for the Proprietors, FiicHt Pustisninc Company Liwireo, Dorset dilen Stamford Street, 1, by Tas CoRNWatL Press Lrp., 1-6, Paris Garden 
@ Flight ” can be obtained abroad from the following: AUsTRALIA and New ZEALAND : Gord & Gotch, Ltd. Inspr: A, H. Wheeler & Co. Canavda: Im rid News C»., Go 
t pe! « Gordon’ & Gotch, ae 
Souta Arrica: Central News Agency, Lid., Wm. Dawson & Sons (8.A.), Ltd. Unitep Stars: The International News Co. Entered as Second Ch ass at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 








